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MR. BRIAND IS WELL 


n Paris, called the Council of Ministers, 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois — United States 
senators and representatives are to be 
held responsible by thé Anti-Saloon 


0. G. Christgau, editor of the American 


sider the appointment of men who 
cannot be relied upon to use their 
ful] personal and official powers to 
|.enforce prohibition as an indefen- 
sibly “unfriendly act on the part of 


ee a cae 


RECEIVED IN PARIS 


Satisfaction in Political Circles 
at Effect of Prenser’s Action 
at the London Conference 
—Mr. Poincaré’s Criticism 


3 to Tne Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 
PARIS, France (Sunday) — Aristide 


Briand, the Premier, on his return to 


before whom he gave a detailed ac- 
count of the London proceedings. The 
Cabinet warmly felicitated Mr. Briand | 
and is in complete agreement with the 
Premier. Mr. Briand repeated that he 
was at the disposal of the Chamber of 
Deputies, but for personal reasons the 
statement may be postponed. 

Political circles are . particularly 
pleased with the immediate effect on 
the entente with England. Raymond 
Poincaré, writing in the “Revue des 
Deux Mondes” is inclined to be criti- 
cal, because the sanctions are a meas- 
ure of coercion rather than a guar- 
antee. If France is to be paid, it will 
be necessary to complete them. When 
the Germans made reasonable propo- 
sitions, he wrote, France should de- 
mand more substantial pledges than 
the German promises. 

Mr. Briand, in an interview with 
the “Ere Nouvelle,” says: Mr. Lioyd 


of Labor circles. There would be in 
England immense hostility for any- 
thing approaching imperialism. But 
he was with us entirely. I was re- 
solved to abate the French claims, 
though, as a matter of courtesy, I had 
to examine the British alternative 


bian 


| Which Wil Figure in Debate 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
- WASHINGTON * Distriet ot Columbia 
that the apprehensions 


voiced by the supporters of the Colom- 
Treaty that Japanese interests 
may steal a march on the United 
States in securing oil concessions if 
the compact is not ratified are a mere 
“bugaboo! intended to intimidate, the 
opponents. of the treaty are delving 
deep into 
panies in 
the interests are which, it is charged, 
are behind the agitation for speedy 
action. 


e records of the oil com- 
effort to ascertain what 


The opponents of the treaty have 


intimated on several occasions that 
when the right moment arrives they 
will supply evidence to show that per- 
sons high in Republican Party coun- 
ells are heavily interested in conces- 
sions which have already been secured 
and for the further promotion of which 
they are anxious to give Colombia the 
$25,000,000 guaranteed in the proposed 
treaty. 
so far, but the treaty insurgents made 
public yesterday a governmental re- 
port on oil interests in Colombia 
which may contain the ammunition for 
a frontal attack. 


Names of Syndicates 


No names have been mentioned 


This report, it is indicated, will 


figure prominently in the fight on the 
treaty when it is called up on the first 
day of the special session of Congress. 
It shows the extent of the concessions 
and the names of the syndicates which 
hold them. From this it will be an 
easy step for the insurgent senators 
to make public the names of the per- 
sons interested in these oil projects. 


The two concessions held 


greatest 
in the Colombian oil fields are those 
of the Tropical Oil Company, which 
holds the de Mares concession in San- 
tander del Sur on the Colorado River, 
and the famous | 
held by the Carib 8 
located near the headwaters of the 
Catatumbo River, extending to the 
Venezuelan border. 


concession 
dicate, Ltd, 


The report proceeds: 
“The Tropical Oil, Company, con- 


trolled by the Benedum-Trees-Treat- 
Crawiord ii 


N ot Pittsburgh, was 
in Deleware June fobs | 
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18 claimed that ‘the merger will ie. of 
advantage to both companies, as the 
International is a producing, refining 
and marketing organization and the 
Tropical a pr 
adequate facilities for distribution. 


Incorporated in Canada 


ucing company with no 


„he International Petroleum Com- 


pany was incorporated in Canada in 
1914 and acquired control of three 
British corporations, the London & 
Pacific Petroleum Company. Ltd., 
the LaGunites Oil Company, Lied., both 
producers, and the West Coast Oi! 
Fuel Company, Ltd., a marketing con- 
cern. 
finery and shipping port at Talara. 


and 


It operates in Peru with a re- 


“The Tropical Oil Company acquired 


the lands of the de Mares concession. 
The area is estimated to be between 
2,000,000 and. 3,000,000 acres. 
company has exclusive rights to the 
products of the sub-soil and to the use 
of any government lands in Colombia 
for purposes of laying pipe lines and 
the privileges to condemn or pay and 
arbitrate for private property for this 
purpose. Probably $1,000,000 has been 
spent in development. The problem 
of the company is principally one of 
transportation. It is 400 miles to tide- 
water on the Caribbean coast through 
heavy tropical jungle. 
from the wells to the Caribbean coast, 
including pumping stations, 
storage and loading facilities, will 
cost betwe-n $15,000,000 and $20,0¢0- 
000. In view of the merger of this 
company with the Standard Oil in- 
terests it i 
ment operations on this property will 
go forward on a large scale. 


The Barco Concession ) 


The 


A pipe line 
tank 


assumed that develop- 


“The Barco concession occupies the 


entire northern part of the Depart- 
ment of Santander del Norte and fs sit- 
‘uated directly opposite the proven oi! 
fields of the Maracaibo region of Ven- 
ezuela. The concession contains about 
1,500,000 acres. 
springs of 
throughout the property. 
auch spring General Barco has dipped | a 
from 15 ‘te 20 barrels.of high grade 
oll per day and run it through a crude 
‘refinery which he constructed on the 
property. 


Many seepages ahd 
h grade oil occur 
From one 


“This concession was taken over by 


in gn This company was incorpor- 


York in 1915. The con- 


the | such a slap in the face we cannot offer 


i 
Foreign Relations 
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one way or another interested in 
Colombian oll resources. It names 28 
‘companies including the largest and 
best known in the United States. 
— } 


Negotiations for Canal Reported 

MANAGUA, Ni — Negotia- 
tions between Costa Rica and the 
United States relative to efforts by 
the former to secure compensation for 
ite acquiescence in the treaty for the 
construction of an inter-oceanic canal 
through Nicaragua have been begun, 
it is said In advices from San Joss. 

A protocol by which the two coun- 
tries agreed to enter into negotiations, 
should it be found necesary to ac- 
complish the construction and pro- 
vide for the ownership and control of 
such a canal, was signed on December 
1; 1900. So far as is known, however, 
the United States has not intimated 
— intent to construct such a water- 


REICHSTAG SUPPORT 
FOR DR. W. SIMONS 


Committe, 
Will, It Is Expected, Indorse 
Delegate’s Action in London 


Vote Favors Government 


9pecial to The Christian * Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, Germany (Sunday) —The 
public has quite recovered from the 
excitement caused by the allied occu- 
pation of the Rhineland towns. Ac- 
cording to dispatches from Düssel- 
dort hundreds of furniture vans, 
motor lorries, motor cars and carts 
are conveying goods and merchandise 
from the occupied area into territory 
beyond the Rhine, to escape the in- 
conveniences which are expected to 
follow. the setting up of an allied 
customs barrier, as projected in the 
age oe 888 
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-i given the Sen a ‘substantial 
majority. At a meeting held at the 
Reichstag of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Germany's multi-millionaire, 
Hugh Stinnes, delivered a violent at- 
tack on the Foreign Secretary, com- 
plaining that at the London confer- 
ence, he showed weakness, and in the 
second counter-proposal, which he 
submitted on Monday last, he showed 
himself’ ready to betray German 
economic interest. Count Westarp, 
one of the leaders of the agricultural 
reactionaries, associated himself and 
his party with the Stinnes attack on 
the Foreign Secretary. 

Dr. Simons replied with warmth to 
his critics, maintaining that the con- 
cessions which he made in the sec- 
ond counter-proposals were rather of 
a political than an economic character. 
Although the proceedings were pri- 
vate, it is understood that the majority 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee sup- 
ported Dr. Simons. 


Reichstags Approval 

BERLIN, Germany (Saturday) — As- 
sociated Press) — Approval of the Ger- 
man Governmentꝰ's attitude toward the 
allied reparation demands was voted 
by the Reichstag today after Dr. Wal- 
ter Simons, the Foreign Minister, made 
a lengthy explanation of his work at 
the London Conference. ° 

There was a partisan debate over 
the resolution of approval, which was 
moved by the Coalition parties, but it 
was finally adopted by a vote of 268 to 


49. The Nationalists and Majority 
Socialists voted with the government 
oc. 

The House was crowded to hear Dr. 
Simons’ statement, in which he dilated 
on the extraordinary difficulty on the 
part of Germany to make definite pro- 
posals under the uncertainty concern- 


ing Upper Silesia and the constant 


exchange fluctuations. He explained 
that an overwhelming majority among 
the German experts was impossible of 
attainment for’ any proposals, hence 
the German counter-proposals were 
made from political motives, on his 
own personal responsibility. 

Dr. Simons declared that the idea 
that because the Allies had torn up 
the Treaty it was therefore void for 
Germany was all wrong, and that “we 
should not repay wrong with wrong. 

“For Germany there still remains 
fulfillment of the Treaty so far as 
that is possible, but no further.“ 

He then proceeded to . the 
seeking ef a middle path to counter- 
proposals on a different basis. “But,” 
he added, “at the moment we are given 


our hand and say, ‘we will be friends.’ 
That is impossible. If we renew 
negotiations we must point out that the 
basis is altered by the imposition. of 
the penalties. 1 
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ciers Seek to * Down 
North Dakota State Bank 


and ee . Sy ay 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—There exists a 
conspiracy of Wali Street and LaSalie 
Street bankers, scoffers high and’ low 
to the contrary notwithstanding, to 
smash the Bank of North Dakota, and 
with it the state mill and elevator, 
home building and farm loan pro- 
grams, of course, the Nonpartisan 
League, according to statements made 
here by William Lemke, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of North Dakota, in an interview 
with a representative of The Christian 


1 Science Monitor. 


Not only does such a conspiracy 
exist, said Mr. Lemke, but the names 
and connections and motive of the 
conspirators are known. He has 
proof against some of the biggest 
bankers in the United States, he said, 
and against some high officials of the 
Federal Reserve System, who, he said, 
are willing tools of the conspiracy. 
A member of the Wilson Cabinet, said 
Mr. Lemke, had knowledge of the con- 
spiracy. 

“But now,” said Mr. Lemke, “these 
bankers are beginning to realize that 
they made a mistake in starting the 
fight, the financial boycott of a sover- 
eign commonwealth of the United 
States. Even great bankers some- 
times make mistakes, and we have 
word that a certain large investment 
banking house has been given per- 
mission to sell the bonds of North 
Dakota, it, we meet any measure of 


success in‘selling them ourselves. You 


see they do net want us to set up new 
financial channels,” 


New Channels for Bond Sales 


It is in connection with establishing 
new channels for the sale of bond is- 
sues, which onee established, may be 
used not only for North Dakota bonds, 
but for those of other states, that 
Attorney-General Lemke is in Chi- 
cago conferring with independent 
financiers. Mr. Lemke is a member of 
the State Industrial Commission that 
directs the activities of the Bank of 
North Dakota and all the state enter- 
prises. 

“Word has gone out that the 3 

000,000 worth ot North — 
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dling a public utility and municipal 
and state bonds. 

“What does Wall Street care? It 
sees that if the Bank of North Dakota 
goes through, there will be 47 other 
state banks in the United States be- 
fore long, we will have a new system 
of banking for the benefit of the peo-/ 
ple and not of profiteers, the lending of 
money at usury will be stopped and 
the fron grip of Wall Street on the 
finances of our country will be 
broken.“ 


Exploiting the Wheat-Growers” 


“What do the Minneapolis mill and 
elevator interests care? For years 
they have been exploiting the wheat- 
growers of North Dakota, and if the 
State provides the marketing machin- 
ery for its farmers and mills the flour 
for its inhabitants, these interests will 
be deprived of their heavy tributes. 
We know that the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the greatest cash 
grain exchange in the world, is one 
of the ringleaders in this conspiracy. 


“We know that officials of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have been used 
by the conspiracy. One significant 
circumstance is that they have liqui- 
dated more heavily in North Dakota 


“We are 


cone to sell 
direct to 


e public: 


Why, of course we can. 
“But Wall Street is 3 if it 
thinks, once we get started selling 
these bonds, we will hand them over 
to their bond houses to be sold, so that 
we will be prevented from setting up 
new channels of distribution for bonds 
Once we get these channels opened 
we are going to keep them open.” 


MEXICO DISAVOWS 
PESQUEIRA PLEDGE 


President Obregon Serves Notice 
on United States That Pro- 
posed Treaty Will Not Re- 
pudiate Protection of Property 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— President Obregon has informally 
advised this government that Mexico, 
in order to obtain American recog- 
nition, will not enter into a treaty 
with the United States embodying tlie 


agreements reached by the State De- 
partment with Roberto V. Pesqueira, 
acting under direction of. former 
President de la Huerta, and in ac- 
cordance with the views of General 
Obregon himself as President-elect, 
that Article 27 of the Mexican Consti- 
tution “is not and must not be in- 
terpreted as retroactive or violative 
of valid property rights.” 

This development is taken to mean 
that recognition by the United States 
of the Mexican Government is more 
remote than it had lately appeared 

further adds to the con- 
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Latest advices from Mexico City re- 
port the railroad strike to be spread 
ing, the watertenders having joined 
the locomotive engineers, firemen and 
trainmen, and that such locomotives 
as are now operating have to pull 
their own tank cars. The strikers 
have damaged the locomotives not in 
use, and it is feared they will resort 
to other forms of sabotage. 

It is felt here that the railroad 
strike involves danger to the Obre- 
gon Government. The strike is merely 
one element in a situation that is re- 
garded here as being far from satis- 
factory. 

The State Department has recently 
received a mass of reports from all 
parts of Mexico which are not. reas- 
suring, those from Tampico being 
especially threatening. 

That President Harding is consid- 
ering the problems of the Mexican sit- 
uation is revealed by the numerous 
conferences he has had with authori- 
ties on Mexican affairs. Yesterday he 
talked with E. B. Scobey of Texas, and 
Nelson O’Shaugnessy, who served in 
Mexico when Henry Lane Wilson was 
Ambassador, and who acted chargé 
d’affaires there when the Ambassador 
returned to this country. 
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5 Not as a Basis of Perma- 
ment Solution. of Problem 


cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 

_LONDON, England (Sunday) — The 
proposals handed to the Greeks and 
Turks yesterday provide evidence of a 
fundamental change if the attitude of 
the Supreme Council toward the Near 
‘Eastern tangle, and in this, as in sev- 
eral other respects, they bear remark- 


able testimony to the ingenuity, di- 
plomacy and steadfast purpose of 
Mr. Lloyd George. Throughout the dis- 
cussions, he has been battling with 
the acknowledged intention of France 
and Italy to employ the Greek crisis to 
improve their respective positions in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, without 
concern either for the permanency of 
the settlement or the future; of the 
Christian populations. 

An impasse was reached some 10 
days ago, and it is common knowledge 
in inside circles that the British 
Premier only agreed to the proposed 
international commission of inquiry 
because he felt the time was not ripe 
definitely to insist that a revision of 
the Treaty of Sévres should not in- 
volve any possibility of the return of 
the Christian populations of Thrace 
and Asia Minor to the Ottoman rule. 
The practical rejection of the inquiry, 
and its consequences as tolthe rest of 
the Treaty, by both sides, opened the 
way for reconsideration of the prob- 
lem from a different angle, and in 
the meantime the necessary agree- 
ment regarding German reparations 
has been reached by the Allies. 

In resuming the negotiations, Mr. 
Lloyd George was able to adopt a 
stronger attitude and make France 
and Italy recognize that more was 
at stake than their own particular 
interests. Hence, the new proposals 
bear only a slight relation to the pre- 
vious attempts at settlement. In ef- 
fect they are a masterly compromise 
of European interests and a genuine 
attempt to restore peace between the 
Greeks and the Turks. They do not 
contain the elements of permanency, 
but 2 causes have combined to 
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financial and Noce necessary to ; 
permit drastic and final action. 


Valuable Concessions Offered 


There can be no doubt that very 
valuable cencessions have been of- 
fered to the Turks. Turkey becomes 
again a military power of some, if 
limited importance; she obtains a real 
voice in the control of her finances 
and in. the administration of the 
Straits, and safeguards for freedom of 
navigation through the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus, although remaining 
adequate, have been reduced to a bare 
minimum, 

In these and other respects much 
has been done to restore the shattered 
prestige of the Turkish State. Despite 
all this, however, control of the Straits 
and the Ottoman treasury has been re- 
tained, and there is some prospect of 
assuring a brighter future ‘for the 
Armenians, who would otherwise be 
thrown back on the mercy of their 
oppressors. 

Many misleading statements ap- 
peared in the newspapers concerning 
the changes proposed for Thrace and 
Asia Minor, byt the actual proposals 
show that Great Britain has main- 


‘tained her opposition to fundamental 


changes in this respect. Thrace is to 
remain Greek, and, so far as the 
Smyrna vilayet is concerned, the pro- 
posed alterations are more or less a 
matter of window-dressing. The 
Christian governor is to be nominated 
by the League of Nations, instead of 
by Athens, and instead of a mixed 
Turko-Grecian gendarmerie, there is 
to be a force controlled by allied of- 
ficers. The Greek garrison is to re- 
main in the city of Smyrna. 


Gendarmerie Problem 


The principal objection to this part 
of the scheme concerns the interna- 
tional gendarmerie. This institution 
has not previously been a success. in 
the Orient, for, although the business 
of European affairs is to hold the bal- 
ance .between the different native 
races, the practice, as in Macedonia. 
has been to divide the territory into 
spheres Pg influence, which haveybe- 
come in their turn hotbeds of Euro- 
pean intrigue. 

So far as the Greek attitude to the 
proposals is concerned, this will be 
subjected to the desire of. the Athens 
Government (which has been persist- 
ently manifested throughout the dis- 
cussions) to collaborate with the Su- 
preme Council in any plan calculated 


„to restore peace in the Near Bast 


without ehdangering the future of _ 
liberated Christian populations. 

effort will also be made to — ors 
officers of a neutral, instead of allied 
3 and it is obvious —sinee 
the scheme as now presented is a 
explanations will be 
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ie opinion tg overwhelmingly behing 
Lloyd George in his determina- 


bien te sihe — 


George declared that 


Shove tiecahed. whaté $00 „000 francs 
will be saved. Morally it will mean, 


eee according to the French, that the Mu- 


eee ee e ee hammadan world will 
) — The| France remains its friend 


Smyrna having been rejected by the Turks, by whic 
received | cally be given up to the Turks, though 
the a Christian governor will be nominated 


| Geek delegation, and having 
only conditional acceptance dy 


ia aoe on ew proposals pre- 
2 


N are 
on the lines of the plan 


that 
protec- 
tor. Certainly the accord, together 
with the proposed settlement of the 
Allies as between the Greeks and the 
Smyrna will practi- 


by the League of Nations, and the 
Greeks will remain in the town, of 
Smyrna, is of great importance. 

The creation of a national home 
the Armenians, autonomy for 
Turkestan, a better situation for the 


Constantinople, and a compromise re- 
specting the demilitarization of the 
Straits—all gives the utmost pleasure 
in practically all French circles. 


AUSTRIA APPEALS 
| FOR ALLIED AID 


cable to The Christian Sctence 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Sunday) 
patience | wn the Greek and Turkish delegates 
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: . votes, instead of one, and a scheme of 
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LONDON, England (Saturday)—( By 
the Associated Press)—-The Chancel- 
lor of Austria, Dr. Mayr, in putting 
that country’s case before the allied 
supreme council today appealed to the 
powers to guarantee the capital and 
interest of credits to Austria, as he 
said any scheme to finance her by pri- 
vate banks probably would not be 
large enough, and the terms would be 
unfavorable...He declared that if 
credits were not forthcoming, Austria 
would succumb Ao “the crisis in the 
last stage of which we now are.” 

Only with adequate help from the 
powers, he asserted, could the Austrian 


people attempt to increase their pro- 
Auction 


and exchange of goods to such 
an ertent that Austria could exist as 


ja self-supporting state. 


“If the powers do not grant this 
help,” he said, “then our people are 
faced with the alternative of political 
disintegration or complete collapse.” 


PACKERS.ACCEPT . 
CONFERENCE OFFER 
CHICAGO, tilinols—after an all- 


day discussion by heads of the packing 
industry, on Saturday, a telegram was 


industry. 
A statement given out at the same 


time that the telegram was made pub- 
ae lic sald: “We assume that the justice 


necessity of 
, Issue. 
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The House of Commons is still closed. 
to strangers owing to fear of Stns Fein 
| but exceptions 


CCF 
lery a speech in Which 


pay in the next two years £130, 
000, and at the same time ö 
strated to the world at large that Ger- 
many was making an egregious mis- 
take if she counted on dividing the 
Allies. Behind the scenes there js a 
section of members of Parliament who 
bitterly deplore that the allied armies 
did not march to Berlin in 1918. These 
contend that the generals ought to 
have been allowed to settle the war 
and that they would have done so but 
for the influence of former President 
Wilson, 

J. R. Clyneg, as 1 leader, took 
a falee step in the reparations debate 


by making what was rather a pro- 


German speech. Labor has not won 
its signal triumphs in the recent by- 
elections by preaching pro-Germaniem, 
but aimply on account of disgruntle- 
ment with the government in domestic 
affairs. The one contest ip which 
Labor suffered a loss was that in 
Woolwich, when the war record of 
J. Ramsay Macdonald militated against 
him, There is today a quieter mood 
in Labor opinion throughout the coun- 
try, and the miners are not likely to 
strike by reason of the bill now be- 
fore Parliament, which frees the coal 
industry from government control. 
Trade depression is indisputable and 
the Industrialists are generally being 
prepared for a reduction of wages as 
inevitable. * 


No Change in Ireland 

No change has occurred in the Irish 
situation. It is apparent that the gov- 
ernment is not troubling to initiate 
negotiations with Sina Fein, although 
it declares that the door is wide open 
for Sinn Fein approaches, as tn fact 
it is. When the Ulster Parliament is 
28 however, it may make ad- 
vances — Ulster sca then re 


— 

In a few days t 3 day for 
, | the. operation of the Home Rule act 
will be announced. 
be April 19, in which event Ulster 
expects to hold its elections on Mon- 
day, April 6, and to open its Parlia- 
ment in the City Hall of Belfast on 
June 21. Sir James Craig, Financial 
Secretary to the British Admiralty, 
who is to be Ulster’s first Prime Min- 
ster, is shortly leaving. his post in the 
British Government to prepare for 
these events. His colleagues at West- 
minster will mark the occasion by 
presenting him with a silver salver of 
Queen Anne design which is now being 
engraved. 


The New Parliament 


Strong efforts are being made to get 
King George to open the Parliament 
in Belfast and His Majesty's keen de- 
sire to see Ireland peaceful may yet 
operate to dispel the gloom in the 
South. The present outlook is not 
promising for the royal visit to Dub- 
lin, but that will be the natural 
course of events if the South decides 
to operate the act and set up its par- 
liament. The alternative of crown 
colony government in Southern Ire- 
land is surrounded with difficulty, as 
no reputable Irishman will take the 
onus of acting on the administrative 
body that would be created. 

Party politicians are still busy dis- 
rupting the Coalition in imagination. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s appeal to Unionists 


qj ata private luncheon to support him 


and Mr. Lioyd George was founded on 
the argument that the alternative to 
the present government would be a 
Labor one. That is a very powerful 
plea, and it has been pointed by the 
Labor successes at the polls. In fact 
Mr. Lloyd George last night, at a 
dinner given to Capt. Ernest Evans, 
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WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
An appeal for “every good citizen” 
to do what he can to help the farmers 


| through the period of depression, not 


for the sake of helping the farmer 
alone, but “for the sake of helping 
himself,” was made on Saturday by 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Prices of farm products must rise 
and prices of other products come 
down before the normal relation be- 
‘tween them has been restored, Mr. 
Wallace asserted. Talk of bringing 
prices back to pre-war level, he de- 
clared, “is morally wrong and eco- 
homically impossible,” adding that 
“everybody would be better off,” if an 
effort were made to bring about a 
price level, “say 70 per cent above 
the pre-war normal,” 

Mr. Wallace said he doubted whether 
people in the gast realised just what 
nas happened to the farmers ot the 
producing sections.” Citing conditions 
in the central west as an example, 
he said that there, notwithstanding 
‘we have the finest rural civilization, 
taken as a whole, the world has ever’ 
seen,” the farmers are now in a “most 
trying period and are suffering severe 
financial losses.“ 


Prices Out of Proportion 

The widespread agricultural depres- 
sion results from the high cost of pro- 
duction and because farm products 
have dropped out of all proportion” 
to the prices of other things, Mr. Wal- 
lace said. 


“While the farmer,” he continued, 
“is selling the things he produces, at 
prices no higher and for great surplus 
crops lower than the pre-war normal, 
he must buy practically everything 
he needs at prices from 50 to 150 per 
cent above the pre-war normal.” As 
long as such a condition continues, be 
added, the “severe agricultural depres- 
sion is inevitable and it will certainly 
be communicated to industry and buei- 
ness generally. 

“It is a terrible indictment of our 
modern civilization,” Mr. Wallace as- 
poy 8 * 8 is in 


— 2 tood * while’ across | the 
the seas, in both directions, almost 
half the world ie suffering for want 


It will probably | of food 


Better Marketing Systems 


“If our statesmen had given more 
thought to getting the world back on 
a sound economic basis and perhaps 
had spent less time on idealistic 
schemes and theories they would have 
rendered 3 great contribution to the 
peace and orderliness and happiness 
of the people on the earth.” 

The department, the secretary said, 
would do everything possible to find 
an outlet for the great food surplus. 
Ways of producing more cheaply, new 
uses for surplus crops and better mar- 
keting systems, he said, would help 
the situation. 

Everything which influences the pro- 
duction and price must be considered, 
the secretary said—competition from 
foreign lands where the standards of 
living are lower than here, world con- 
ditions of supply aud demand, admin- 
istration of the credit machinery apd 
of the transportation system. Those 
who control the finances of the coun- 
try have power to influence, either 
directly or indirectly through credit 
extension, a large amount of control 
over prices of farm products, he as- 
serted, adding: ' 
„n short, the people of the nation 
must come to understand that our 
prosperity as a nation depends upon a 
prosperous and wholesome agricyl- 
ture.“ 
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Act to deal with such emer- 


gencies. 
Of course, if thier should be a strike, 
to tie up. transportation 
any great extent, the government 
would act, but although a vote is now 


cide whether there shall be a strike 
on the railroads in that section, which 
would, in the present temper of the 
men, undoubtedly extend to other sec- 
tions of the country, it is not believed 
that there will be a general strike. 
Even if the men should vote in favor of 
a strike, that would not necessarily 
mean that the strike would be ordered, 
and Bert M. Jewell, president of the 
Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labor, as- 
serted some time ago that there would 
be no more outlaw strikes. Labor 
— afford to take any such risk as 
at. 


Wage Reduction Problem 
‘The railroads, in the process of re- 


adjustment, are striking several snags, 


one of the most formidable of 
which is the wage reduction problem. 
With one railroad after another is- 
suing reports showing a falling behind 
jin net returns, the logical action, it 
is claimed, is to reduce expenses by 
dropping men from the payroll or by 
reducing their wages, or both. Mean- 
while, live stock growers and others 
are clamoring for reduction in freight 
rates, to which the railroad execu- 
tives answer that it is impossible to 
lower rates while labor costs so much. 

On the other hand, the tepresenta- 
tives of the railroad employees as- 
sert that the plight in which the roads 
find themselves is due, not to the in- 
creased wages paid to labor, but to 
mismanagement and éxtravagance on 
the part of the railroad management. 

Along this line, Labor, the organ of 
the railroad organizations, carries an 
editorial in its current issue, which 
follows in part: 


“In connection with their campaign 
to force down the wages of the work- 
ers and to destroy existing labor or- 
ganizations, the railroads are flooding 
the country with misleading state- 
ments. 

3 123 pores to poison the pub- 

the workers by 
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high wages paid employees and 
to * unfair and unreasonable work- 
ing rules enforced by labor organiza- 
tions. A complete answer to this 
propaganda is to be found on page 
8807 of the Congressional Record for 
February 22, 1921. 


Interstate Board Memorandum 


“In a memorandum prepared by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
submitted to the United States Sen- 
ate on that date the following facts 
are revealed: In 1919, under govern- 
ment control the operating expenses 
of all class 1 roads were 44,419,988. 
750, In 1920, when the roads were 
under private control for 10 months 
and under government contro] for only 
two months, the operating expenses 
totalled $5,810,970,021: The increase 
under private control was $1,391,000,- 
000. Was that increase caused by ad- 
vances in workers’ wages? 

“The United States Railway Labor 
Board granted an increase in June, 
1920, retroactive to May 1, 1920. This 
was the only advance granted under 
private ownership. The highest esti- 


$60,000,000 a month. We believe an 
impartial investigation would show 
that the actual cost was very much 
less than that estimate. For the pur- 
poses of this argument, however, we 
can afford to accept the highest 
| estimate. 

“The wage increase was in effect for 


eight months during 1920—from May 
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Dress. Foulards 
at $2.75 Yard 


_ 40-inch Silks inva complete 

assortment of exclusive new 
patterns in clever color com- 
binations—durable, beautiful 
spot proof Foulards. - 


= at the above price: 


Particularly Desirable Are the 


Celebrated Goetz Taffetas and 
Satins at $2.75 Yard 


America’s fine high-grade Dress Silks in 36-inch width and 
_showh in over sixty-five different shades—plenty in navy 
blue—also browns and both street and evening shades. 


All-Wool Plaid and Stripe Skirtings 


s inch at $4.50 a Yard 


Both light and dark color combinations in stripe and plaid 
patterns—exceilent 8 0 5 all-wool fabrics decidedly under- 


32 to 36-inch Lining ‘ad 
Kimono Silks — Cheney's fa- 
mous qualities in a full show- 
ing of new colors and patterns. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office _ 


NEW YORK, New York — Public 
approval is sought by the railroads in 
their present retrenchment campaign. 
This is indicated by the announcement 


Une with the other companes, in com- 
pliance with the formalities of the 


Esch-Cummins law. 
On January 31, the Erie reduced 


tions of its common laborers, disre- 


garding the law's requirement of con- 
ferences with the men preceding 
reductions and reference of, disputed 
matter to the Railway Labgr Board. 
Now, the Erie has come into line with 
the other roads, by restoring condi- 
tions prevalent before January 31, and 
announcing its intention to take the 
matter before the board. The changes 
had been opposed by the board. The 
Erie contemplates dropping 3000 to 


by wiping out the reduction. 

Reports from the middle west that 
on the. New York Central eight gen- 
eral . superintendents’ positions and 
four other high positions had been 
abolished, with other changes affect- 
ing 4350 officials, were received by 
officials of the road here with the 
admission that such a plan was being 
formulated. 

The intention of many roads to re- 
duce wages of unskilled and skilled 
labor. depends for fruition on the 
Railway Labor Board. To some ex- 
tent, “announcement of reductions” 
have been misunderstood. They have 
really been announcements of the 
roads’ desire. to reduce. The schedules 
of reductions must first be taken up 
with the men, and then, if disputed, 
with the board. 

That the men will accept the reduc- 
tions 1 deupate is unlikely. Un- 
skilled workers on the New York Cen- 
tral lines did not accept the proposed 
reduction when their first conference 


Glenn N. Nan author of the, F 
plan: for railroad control, says there 
will be no strike because ‘the board 
will not permit the reductions to be 
made. 

Marine employees of the road in this 
area are said to be opposed to any 
attempt to persuade them to accept 
a, 10-hour day at the same wage they 
now receive for an 8-hour day. 


Board Calls Receiver and Men 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The Railway 
Labor Board has asked B. L. Bugg, 
receiver of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railway, and representatives 
of its striking employees to appear 
before the board on March 21, to de- 
termine whether wages were cut and 
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CHOCOLATES 


Frequently sent to the East—to 
Europe and Asia—Wel- 
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officials here. What action the be Unie 
. * ot 

2 Enoch H. — judge 
advocate- general of the army, 2 
Cuba to try to bring the parties to- 
— aad not been indicated by offi- 
The aim of the Liberal Party has 
been to bring about complete Ameri- 
can supervision of the election. This 
government, however, has shown no 
inclination to go that far in helping 
the Republic to hold free and fair elec- 


wages and changed working condi- tions. 


It was thought that final. arrange- 
ments had been made for the holding 
of the bye-elections tomorrow. Sev- 
eral days ago General Crowder left 
Havana on a visit to three of the prov- 
inces to confer with provincial and 
municipal boards and election inspec- 
tors in regard to the elections. 

The action of the executive commit- 
tee of the Liberal Party in advising 
members of their party against serv- 
ing on electoral: boards has compli- 


3500 men to make up the saving lost| cated the situation and a further post- 
g b 7 ponement of the elections probably will 


be ‘Becessary, it is believed here. 


PROPERTY CUSTODIAN CHOSEN 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Thomas W. Miller of Delaware, a 
former member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, was appointed alien 
property custodian by President Har- 
ding, on Saturday. The appointment 
does not require Senate confirmation. 
Mr. Miller retired from Congress in 
1917 and enlisted as a private of in- 
fantry. After serving 12 months over- 
seas he was promoted to commissioned 
grades, for gallantry in action, réach- 
ing the grade of lieutenaut-colonel. 
He received two citations. He was one 
of the incorporators ot the American 
Legion, was chairman of its national 
legislative committee here for one 
year, and is now a member of its 
national executive committee. 
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butterfly (Apatura iris). 


head pressed down upon the leaf. 


reasoning. 
We may take ig example the tol- 
instances: Like many other 


leaf of its food 

gant: the honeysuckle. But before 
3 up its position, some means has 
to be resorted to in order to prevent 
the leaf from falling in the autumn, 
which would be awkward for the sleep- 
ing occupant, as upon awakening in 


the spring it would be lost upon the 


ground for, its only food plant, 


che honeysuckle, could not be found. 


In the course of ages it has learned 
to overcome such disaster by very 
carefully binding with silk the stalk 
of the leaf to the stem of the 
plant. This it does by spinning a 
great number of silken threads round 
and round both leaf-stalk and stem, 
while the leat is still green and at- 
tached to the plant. When the littie 
‘caterpillar is quite satisfied that it has 
made the leaf perfectly secure, which 
process it never fails in doing, it then 
proceeds to prepare a suitable cradle 
for its long winter's sleep which ex- 
tends in an unbroken spell for seven 
months. Having umed a large 
portion of the apical half of the leaf, 
it sping together the corners of the 
uneaten part, and the edges are nearly 
united, forming a little purse-like 
abode in which it rests, lying along the 
midrib with the head toward the. apex. 
When the time arrives for the leaf to 
fall it is ünadble to do so, being 80 
firmly secured to the stem, and the 
little caterpillar sleeping in its cradle 
resists the severest storms of winter, 
being unaffected by either wind, rain, 
{aw or frost, and only. one at its 
early in 


equally or stin ere re. 
r instance is that in connec- 
tion with the hibernating caterpillar 


of the very beautiful purple emperor 


is chosen for its hibernaculum it car- 
ries out the same precautions as 
Sibylla, in order to prevent the leaf 
from falling, by most carefully bind- 
ing the leaf stalk to the stem of the 
plant in a precisely similar manner, 
but the only food of Iris is the sallow. 
It also spins a layer of silk over the 
whole of the stalk and along the upper 
surface of the leaf near the base, upon 
which part it finally. settles down for 
hibernation, lying along the midrib 
with its head toward the tip of the 
leaf. Whatever form the leaf takes 
when it withers, whether curling up 
or doWn, the caterpillar bends with it, 
60 a8 to lie flat on the surface with its 
At 
this period of its existence, e., when 


| first entering hibernation, the cater- 


pillar is green, exactly. the same hue as 
the leaf, but soon after settling down, 
the leaf gradually changes color and 
extraordinary as it may appear, the 
sleeping caterpillar changes color also, 


‘lexactly agreeing. with the changing 
| hues of the decaying leaf; both become 


ochreous in tint, and finally assume 

an olivée-russet color, which is retained 
27 the winter. The rough 
surface of the caterpillar, due to the 
minute spines covering its body, gives 
it a downy appearance very closely re- 
sembling the downy surface of the 
leaf. The color and texture of both 
the caterpillar and leef are so similar 
that the former is most perfectly dis- 


guised.. A still more wonderful change 


early. 

pillar is still in a state of profound 
torpidity, and some three weeks pre- 
a to its awakening, it yey grad- 
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When a leaf 
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rbing | 
22 rege down cas ad — 
ta and r receiving er, 
with perfect detachment, went off 
toward the E acne, eounter and did 
N 8 appear for some time. 2 

A large party of women and chil- 
dren who had occupied a central posi- 
tion in the same area, and who must 
have in some “way got into communi- 
cation with the “young lady,” were now 
wanting to pay their bill. They 
counted up all the cakes and buns they 
had consumed and all came to the 
same conclusion in the end, but this 


point in the question ot paying the 
bill, They waved their hands in the 
direction of. the lofty lady, but noth- 
ing came of it. : 

Au — point now arose; 
was there some system of table serv- 
ing, beginning at one end and con- 
tinuing to grant the requests of pe- 
titioners in order of table, whether 
the table had been occupied or reoc- 
cubied or whether the occupiers were 
independent of time or not? The idea 
seized one that a luckless wight 
might, without knowing, seat himself 
at a derelict table and see men come 
and men go, but he had to go on for- 
ever while the lofty goddess trod 
the way before him with scornful 

. it might have been a dream, but 
a strange thing was occurring! 

The Large Party had succeeded in 
attracting the attention of the Indif- 
ferent One, and a little book with a 
string attached had been drawn from 
under her snowy apron. With a criti- 
cal eye she summed up the cost of the 
feast, not heeding the elaborate details 
which were being given by all the 
party. And then a curious thing hap- 
pened. A shabbily dressed woman in 
a waterproof that entirely covered her, 
came up to the girl and said something 
to her, which she received with the 
same indifference, pencil in hand. 
Then ae ere bent forward and 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The Indifferent One sums up the cost 
of the feast 


off the check from her little book and 
gave it to the Large Party. 

That was all, but one could see that 
the idea was forming in the thoughts 
of the hungry persons at the little 
tables that aftef all she was human. 


CYNTHIA’S PROGRESS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Tallest of boys or shortest of men 

He stood in his stockings just four feet 

ten. 

'-Gynthia when we knew her first 
might have spared my Lord Tom 
Noddy's Tiger Tim an inch or two but 
like Tim she was hovering midway 


| between the grown-up and the child. 


One day her red pigtails would swing 
out’ behind her as she bounded across 
the lawn playing Robin Hood to the 
children's Merry Men and the next 
them wound demurely 
round her head as she chuckled in a 
corner over Mr. Shaw's Dramatic 
Opinions. She liked to come to see 
rod so we adopted her into the family 
and she ram in and out and amused 
herself. just as she pleased. 
Her greatest delight was to cook. 
“A Hitchen's a wonderful place,” Cyn- 
thia insisted, opening her gray eyes 


~ 


satisfactory result did not help the 


that are 


* . ‘at oo to 7 5 parts nea spent | ves 
something,“ Cynthia went on presently. 


“Shaw has things to say, hasn't he? 
But all the same 1 think—tI think I 

| like Bartie better, he’s ‘so—I can't 
know just how. to put it but—Peter 
Pan and Wendy mean things too, 
don’t they? 

Cynthia has had hard work, lots of 
it. The next three summers she 
played in stock companies but not 
for us. Hustling cities in the middle 
west with ‘elaborate traffic regula- 
tions and fortress-like factories 
claimed her; but she wrote to us 
still. 
whirlwind letters would arrive, things 
as gay and inconsequent as the salads 
she used to make, with the child's 
news and philosophy, her funny stories 
and her rhapsodies all happily jumbled 
together. 

Cynthia’s Sundae 

The third summer from a more than 
usually incoherent letter we gathered 
she was. now a leading lady. “There 
would be no time for the garden here, 
darlings,” she wrote. “Rehearsals 
every morning and every afternoon 
too when there isn’t a matinée, Gloria 
Clandon this week, Rosalind next, 
Rosalind! Coz, coz, coz, my pretty lit- 
tle coz, just think of it—I’ve always 
wanted to—and do tell my Merry Men, 
there’s an ice cream named in my 
honor, Cynthia’s sundae. Such is 
fame!” . 

When the season was over Cynthia 
paid us a flying visit. She had not 
changed much. She found the kitchen 
as enchanting as ever and invented 
a never never land game for the chfl- 
dren before she'd been in the house an 
hour. 

Once again we talked under the 
acacia tree. “Still as enthusiastic as 
ever?” I asked and smiled to find 
she had the same old trick of paus- 
ing before an answer. “I think so,“ 
said a, sober voice, “but if anyone 
prattles to you about the romance 
and glamour of the stage just tell 
them to go and play stock for a sea- 
son,” and Cynthia gurgled deliciously 
in the old way. “It’s excellent train- 
ing, of course, but I do think—” 

Her views remained unexpressed, At 
that moment Tony Lumpkin, our collie 
PSD, beer e N Cynthia or else Cyn- 

dis ad Tony, in any case the 


ked 

dilapidated slipper and were oblivious 
to al} else till the supper bell rane. 

Cynthia was swept away from us all 
too soon into a whirl of tours, 
new plays and one night stands, which 
seem to be even harder work than 
playing stock. Now she has attained 
Broadway. She has created a part, 
nat a very big one. but her own. It 
came all cold and bare from out the 
typewritten leaves of the play and 


and charm. I know, for I’ve seen it. 

This time we forgathered in Cyn- 
thia’s flat and talked of everything 
all in a moment as friends will who 
have not met for many months, inter- 
rupted each other, questioning; stop- 
ping, beginning again and getting no- 
where. 

When the first exuberance was over 
and we'd curled up comfortably one 
in each corner of her blue sofa, I 
demanded to hear all about the new 
play right from the very beginning. 
Cynthia became serious in a moment. 
Only mention her profession and an 
undefinable dignity envelops her at 
once. It had been just the same in her 
pigtail days six or 80 years ago. 

“The first rehearsal of a play isn’t 
in the least what you would expect 
it to be,” she began. We don’t read 
our parts with half the flourish of 
amateurs, most of us just stumble 
through. You see you are groping 
around to find out what sort of per- 
son you are. Suppose you have to say 
‘I'm only a little serving maid,’ it’s 
not just a question of where you will 
put the accent—” Here Cynthia tried 
it over half a dozen different ways. 
“At the rehearsals you are busy dis- 
covering yourself: Do you like Men- 
delssohn or the movies—do you wear 
heavy brogues or Louis heels—once 
you're sure of your identity the words 
will take care of themselves—they 
come.” : 

Don't you get bored with playing 
the same thing every night?“ I asked. 
just for the fun of hearing her deny 
it. Cynthia looked up, smiled a little, 
thought a little and said quite simply, 
“But it’s not the same, you are al- 
ways trying to improve it.” 

Off Stage 

“Well, isn’t it rather a bore, the 
long waits between your scenes? 
What do you do? Read a book?’ 
This remark was another shameless 
draw, 

“You should never do that,” the 
answer came quickly enough now. 
“Your work is bound to suffer. I’ve 
often thought if only young actresses 
knew how important it is always to 
do their best, to stay in their parts“ 

“Maude Adams’ advice to beginners” 


a child. 

“All the same,” and the mantle of 
dignity enveloped her again, “you 
mustun't get really interested in any- 
thing off the stage however long the 
wait is, if you do you go on and play 


j mechanically, it's the hardest thing of 
‘jall—to play with conviction night 


after night, to listen to the things 
to. you as though you 
had never rd them before, to say 
‘your lines as though you'd never said 
them before—what a tirade I've 


1 


siven you; how is Tony Lumpkin?’ 


At long and irregular intervals 


and square with wood planking, and 


‘ries and Ford ears, 


Cynthia has given it piquancy, color, 


I marmured and Cynthia laughed like 


iver he te the White ra 
0 


appearance, “iat great stacks of 2 
up „past saw milis lying idle 


Dra wa for The Christian Science Monitor 
Oriental domes and spires: glitter in 
the sunshine 


where the river banks are built firm 


by several little white-painted churches 
of eastern appearance. 

The town stretches out over several 
miles of suburb along the eastern side 
of the river, and its wooden buildings 
—mostly painted white—its conspicu- 
ous church domes and spires of blue 
and gold, its red and green roofs, and 
its setting in the dark color of the 
river water, make a picture to be re- 
membered. 

The soil being very soft—down to 
the solid rock not far below—brick 
buildings are rare, only ‘in fact to be 
found on the few patches of land that 
approach some degree of firmness. The 
houses are almost entirely of wood. 
and some of the log-built dwellings 
present a very satisfying and weather- 
proof appearance, much more so, in 
fact, than the occasional brick build- 
ings, on ‘whose bricks the severe 


mild earthquake...The highways are 
less satisfying: one main street, which 
runs throughout the length of Archan- 
gel, is built in places of stone cobbles, 
and is the best road in the town. The 
other roads consist of a “corduroy” 
or log track down the center, with 
sidewalks of wooden planks, the for- 
mer being practically impassable to 
all passenger vehicles but motor lor- 
both of which 
seem to be able to cross the occasional 
breaks and chasms in the log road- 
way. The sidewalks are usually built 
over a ditch, sometimes flanking the 
road at each side, occasionally run- 
ning down the center; and they also 
are constructed, in the main, on open- 
work lines. The roads themselves, 
apart from their log track, are of 
grass-grown mud, and generally in a 
very marshy state. But, in spite of the 
primitive nature of the roads, forced 
on them by the soft soil, the springless 
Russian native carts and the little 
“droskies” can pass through thém— 
the laiter having the quaint appear- 
ance of the old, old London growler, 
but of the landau shape. A drosky is 
often to be seen, bumping appallingly 
over logs and stones, drawn by a 
strong little horse, driven by a figure 
wrapped apparently in several over- 
coats and wearing the kind of tall hat 
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| ‘automobile. 
A church ota es the center of 


out into the blackness. 


at night. 


alley. | 
sidewalk in front of my house. But in 
the alley I meet neighborly men. 


seen their faces. 
by 


ba ta He 
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AD sun the dar wate dreaming slipped 


away >. 


eS Rose then from out the fragrant heart 


& points, and 
than the e 


the town which is of striking ap- 
pearance) and—within—beautiful. The 
whole: building is painted: white with 
domes and spires of brilliant gold, 
and the outside is adorned with large 
colored paintings of scriptural inci- 
dents. 

These churches, of which the finest 
is the Cathedral of St. Michael the 
Archangel, at the east end of the 
town, have all a slightly oriental ap- 
pearance, and dre crowned with many 
domes and pinnacles. The domes are 
either of gold or blue studded with 
golden stars, and the tall slender 
pinnacle above each, rising like a 
spear of gold toward the sky, bears a 
double cross at its topmost point. 

Archangel is, above all things, pic- 
turesque, in its streets and buildings, 
in its natives, and shops: but the 
picture of Archangel that remains 
when the impressions of these things 
have faded, is that obtained from the 
river. The town stretches far, up- 
stream and down; the white buildings 
gleam in a blaze of sunlight, and the 
domes and spires of the churches 
glitter and shine like jewels; the sky 
and the birch-covered slopes are 
clear in the still arctic air; and the 
swift fresh waters of the North Dvina 
flow past, down to the White Sea. 


Voices in the Dark 


What is darker than a eity alley in 
the early hours of a winter morning? | 
I shut the back door gently and stare 
] feel my way 
to the driveway much as a country 
boy takes to the middle of the road 


A dark figure passes me my 
right. A cheery voice calls, Great 
winter this!“ Later on a man with 


the snow!” I hear the jars of the | 
milkman rattling but I cannot see | 
him; however, he hears me and jovi- | 

I am not obliged to walk in the 
I have a spacious street and 


do not know their names nor have I 


I only know them our observation is! 


| of darkness 
Bird:song-—or voice from vonder -tad- 


In 


& star 
| crystal — notes that showered 


the dawn with beauty, 
Haunting like dreams remembered 
from afar. 


Whitened the. sky above the dusky 


cafion 
Sighed a ‘low; wind to usher in the 
day; 

Sweet as the wind’s 
the water’s, 
Skyward soared the bird-song, sank 

and died away. 


On Finding Things 


A biographer relates this incident of 
Thoreau: One day in the company of 


voice, wistful as 


‘this great thinker he was taking a 


cross-country walk and something 
prompted the question, “Where ought 
one to find Indian relies?“ 

“Almost anywhere,” anewered Tho- 
reau, as, stooping, he picked up a 
nearly perfect arrowhead. 

His reply, of course, is not true, 
literally; Indian relics are rare. But 
regarded symbolically, as so many of 
the. Concord philosopher’s utterances 
must be, it is only necessary to think 
that he might have added: “If your 
mind be stored with arrowheads.” 

A singular parallel of this incident 
happened once under my eyes. I had 
come to know intimately a man of 


our little village, who, without edu- 
cation and minus the stimulus of any 
apparent influence in his environment, 


became remarkably gifted in all man- 
ner of nature lore. He knew butter- 
flies and moths, the birds, shells, min- 


erals, Indian relics, and trees, develop- 


ing through study and observation an 
astonishing body of wisdom and ac- 
curate knowledge concerning them. I 
likened him to Thoreau; I saw in him 
an unlettered sage. At the time of 
which I speak I had not read of the 


a lantern greets me with, “Glad to see arrowhead incident and am certain he 


had never conned a line of Thoreau. 
But one day as we were walking over 
a piece of plowed ground, I remarked 


ally cries, “Guess I'll get my runners!” that locality, slope and history con- 
‘sidered, here was a likely place to 


And Indian relics. 


“Yes,” he answered, “and there’s a 


I | broken hatchet now!” He picked it up 


and presented it to me. How selective 
We find readiest 
what. we know best how to look for. 


their kindly voices in the dark. 
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7. OM Seas: of hie ee delicate : . N fhe — of the world's stu 
iden e 1 etated that the manda- ingiy in the opportunities for raids : 
nd Db | jour’ tory power will frame within the ge „ 
the 8 de Valdeigiesias, editor of shortest time, not exceeding 2 tion of their country will greatly 


the “Epoca,” at their head, and shown | Years” (much may happen in three 
and years) “an organic law for Mesopo- | iet them. 


in She tamia.” It may be conjectured that Big Army Needed 
this will bes the first time 1 4 It is that very development“ of 

It was well done, and it is no use that Mesopotamia will enjoy the den- | cal tn wail t Britat ? a the- speaker concluded, such 

asking why. x; efits of “organic” law. “It shall con- ois o which Grea * political reconstruction cannot be 

tain a provision designed to pr ge sag books to make the country “worth done by the proprietary classes or the 

VALU the progressive development o es; while” for herself (and for every manuals, but requires the strong..or- 


| A good d ds on what is meant no 
: LIEE OF ADVERTISING ae eee ¢ state.” tor there tions) which will invite the attentions and pointed! out that the latter had for its accomplishment. 
By special correspondent of ‘The Christian Are states in the Eastern world with | OF these frontier hordes. So that in|themselves to blame for it. In the | 
Science Monitor so many degrees of independence that | order to -factiitate the development ot past. the middle class man, the non- ITALIAN EMIGRATION 
‘ 


e _| it may well happen that the inde- i 
MANCHESTER, England Adver rik ohends of Mesopotamia will form a state” there will always be required prietor of land, ‘Gnd offer to look after 
tising is the greatest power for good or | new political feature. It certainly | * YeTY big army. A small force would | the interests of the estate, securing an 


vil that there is in this world,” said] cannot de the independence of the pod mays nu to 3 income thereby to the landowner. — Special to The Christian Scienee Monitor 
C. F. H ham, an authority on ver- ‘states India, for instance, and at least as iarge a torce wou would then call on the capitalist wi ROME, Italy—A new national or- 
ig ority on ad native of be required as is needed to watch the spare money—(Mr. Shaw insisted on ganization has just been constituted 


a jlally self-governing, 

3 at the commencement of a re n 0 eee 15 ty of 2 passes of western India. the definition of capital as spare in Italy, under the nanie of the Gen- 
cent lecture which he delivered at the British Government, which. controls Geographically there is but one en-!money)—and borrow sufficient to pay | eral Confederation of Emigrants, with 
Manchester College of Technology. their foreign relations. : trance through which British troops for food and clothing for the manual | the object of helping Italian emigrants 
The function of advertising, pro- Ze (at present) can pass to Baghdad, and workers he intended employing to fat the moment of the departure from 
ceeded Mr. Higham, is to inform the Political Status that is at the extreme southern point; work on the land. Thus the non- Italy and during their stay in a for- 
greatest number of people in the short-'! The political positien of these Of a long stretch of desert extending manual worker would pay wages ‘toleign country The organization will 

northward, involving the maintenance the manual worker, income to the consist of 72 provincial federations, 


est space of time and for the least states is one which is satisfactory 
and at the break of one of these amount of money about goods, a service both to Great Britain and to them, and protection of a long line of rail-|jandlord, dividend to the capitalist, one in each province, and it proposes 
to institute a special bureau in the 


one Se eae — et or a commodity. There are various for they are almost universally loyal Nr together with the force und and find himself master of the situa- 
Torres, to take him 3 the depart- kinds of advertising, but in my judg- and often give practical. evidence ot unhampered navigation of the Tigris tion. All that, however, belonged now Italian ports and at frontier stations, 
ment that the King of Spain had es- ment they are more or less divided into their loyalty by . military assistance | ‘from Basrah to Mosul. Laterally to the past. In these days the non- and in the principal centers of Italian 
tablished during the war in connec- two; that which informs and that in times of war. But it must be re- there are but few roads through the manual worker supported the policy | immigration. 
tion with this prisoners investigation which reminds. Advertising is @ very membered that they lie well within swamp-ridden spaces on either flank, ot the capitalist and the landlord. The federation declares itself to. be, 
and assistance scheme of his, which old profession. It dates back from the the red line denoting the boundary | and communications generally are ex- “Non-M 1 Squeez * independent of all political or co 
department has still ‘not bean dis- beginning of time, but it is only within of British India. They are in direct | ceptionally difficult. Thére the pro- on- — sional opinion, and is distinguished zn 
mantled. Don Emilio Torres gathered the last 20 years that it has attempted touch with British institutions, and tection of the independent state (when Meanwhile, the manual workers had | this respect from the organization 
some assistance to him, and showed | tn be, scientific, and it has now reached their strategic position with reference fully developed) will be à very seri-|been organizing and organizing, and the secretariats of emigration of 
the King everything, and how they the stage where it is possible for a few | % the denters of military administra- ous undertaking, and one wonders, | getting more and more out of the go¥-| Socteta Umanitaria which is Socialis- 
could trace every prisoner who was . . gc agro tion is such that open defiance of Ng 8 it * 1 — pon gry — n tic in tendency and —_ Roman 
5 eG , any British statesman that, in accept- were determined not to pay Catholic work founded onsignor 
traceable. King Albert tested the sys 2 say definitely b ow much goods you British rule is practically impossible. fee. cach & Gkiete. Wnalena ad more. They ‘went to the maneal Bonomelli y g 


tem with a few names he called to Not the “independent” tribes o“ the 
can sell provided they are good goods, sich et net who, with Afghan- not, in American phrase, have bitten worker and said: See what we are 


mind and found it sound. ” 
1 eae — * All was done that could be done. tor a definite amount of money. istan at their back, and more real If more than she can chew.” doing for you.” Thus the non-manual; RYSSid’*S RAILWAY PROJECT 

„ chat in ‘aptie bt a SS There were as many banquets as * e the — grote sie rapport with that country than with But what alternative was there? workers were being squeezed on every] Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
— lend and the terrorism in sible, and receptions, and all the rest. | for ‘ae 8 — ae ra British India, are ready to seize the What else could she do? She could side. 8 — 5 MOSCOW, Russia—At the Military 
places, and various small quasi-revo- | Belgium's sovereign was received by America did not do 80; she made peo- first opportunity of giving trouble that only hand back the mandate to the/taing in the oad — * —— non- Communications Club in Moscow, a re- 
a 1 kings have per- the Ayuntamiento, which paid its deep pie giving her the advertising space. may arise. They are, indeed, tar more | League of Nations and adopt the dan- meson — rs business had been bort was recently read on the pos- 
more prestige here at the pres-|Tespects. In addition to the Freat The british Government was supposed independent than the independent Ferous policy of “scuttle,” leaving manual worker in bu ker, Mr, | Sibdilities of creating a great northern 
function at the palace there was a t Mesopotamia once again to the Turk, erushed out. Such a worker, Mr. allw route iti the Pacific 
d time than they have in any other to be years behind every other country, states, chiefly because of their geo- 8 ay route, uniting 
| country. For 2 reasons Srenter one at the Teatro Real. Let but it was taught b ot Cos can tr graphical position. | whose ideal of independence suffers|Shaw maintained, was being tial Ocean with the Arctic Ocean at the 
> and they sr prea | German Ambassador, the Baron de pa; 2 „ within the bounds of Mesopotamia — spects more effective. This would at that de should organize too. The pro, regarding the linking up of the Petro- 
kingly triends. |} more eee or eren more independent than the once open the way for sudden intrigue 8 — 4 — grad — * Moscow regions, and the 
tend 9 sang Haan telling somaboten some- egen ot the Indian -frontier,| and indirectly arouse: i nage speaker een > AX the. Siberian 7 2 

Da pa no story | whether it be Bible or newspaper, it is| space and are — he: found “at {safety of India, “Twenty-tve years ago fes. dene . - HBG 415 he nortan f 
advertising, either the cause of re- home.“ Neither have they any system it was quite safe to say that India; A further poin P : aa er ma 0 natural 1 which are now lying 
Albert in stemming that fearful Ger- ligion, or of a country or of goods. The ot tribal combination such as creates could well defend herself on her own | was that a great deal of non-manual die. No present railway can cope 
man; flood—though it was not men- pinie cannot make you a Christian, but dejay in aggressive action. They are| frontiers, and even now, from the work is done Sema to ye eter with the timber now ready for trans- 
visit of any great’ representa- — . 1 German. The it tells you why you might be one and h quicker in their movements. military point of ye e * 3 e port. The question was also raised of 
222 a foreign power was the expe- S°vereign guests paid visits to Toledo, the advantage of being one; and I think Each tribe is independent of all A. bold venture on the part of any . "| the increased exploitationgof mines ly- 
mt of Marshal Joffre to Spain last to the Escorial, and to all the sights, | the Bible is the test piece of adver- others and obeys but its own chief. leader, however experienced, to at-|mathematicians can perform mathe- ing near the proposed route of the 

5 and the King, who while here was din Sar 1 tempt the forcing of Mer western matical operations and calculations h ail After th 
8 that was not' in some ways ? tising ever written. It is a pattern for How any mandate is to secure inde- Iten f 5 h northern railway. ter the report 
an unmitigated success. made an honorary colonel of the pick! every advertising student. and its pendence to such an absolutely inde-Tgates; but times have changed. The and yet er ones a knew was read, a resolution was passed that 
During these six years Spain, even - r a regiments, that e | power is because it goes on telling the pendent and self-governing people | India of 25 years ago is not the India <a er cere — and also its the northern railway should be con. 
Jr ote enero | ein 1b ..... ̃ avn Reta, ert Rep an 
; | i Why should we not Ward lite that way? 2 ss ue suc * Ss m ‘ that only in case this proves impos- 
Belgian ire se ore ‘seemed to | time 2 e Ae es 4 these | Why should you not be able to pick up 5 al sys a uncertain for reasons which space eee. fe oon merge yp neon N sible should foreign organizations be 

new soldiers s before t 1 cuss. - . 

Ao oe a sort official end of it. 0 . e left their your evening paper aud see in it why e Arabs of the towns, the mer- does not permit one to discuss to get a true understanding of their employed. 


somethi Spain now country. chants and agriculturists, can doubt-; ~ 
ng. pa it is worth while being a decent citizen. 5 can dou RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS own work in order to appreciate its 
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that. after all that 1 5 taken People Did Utmost I would put the whole nation through less be brought to reason and may {importance and its indispensability. 
and premiers, too, their utmost. Miners at Almaden and advertising columns; the same thing that authority can protect them from has been received by the International The present economic crisis in 

t there are difficultjes Toval guests acclaiming them and ask- cept British protection in place of! Rumania stating that on January 25, ee 

A that it * effect some use- students at the university made their from its South African News Office after all, only a section of the great the draft conventions and recom- 
“exerted in the future. This latter students. Assemblies of artists, na- boys who are working or who wish 10 midis 
9 closer together to be busy to do it all before King jeast 50 boys, while being run at such , $1.25 anywhere. 
way Don Alfonso would have been may have no other resources than his 
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the public press to school again in life, for their own benefit agree to recog- Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
And again certainly the people did not letters. 1 would expjain it in the nize a central authority, so long as GENEVA, Switzerland—A telegram A Man's Duty to Life 
e are hopes rather than pyertollano sent telegranis to the day after day, just as they do in the the unpleasant attentions. of the Labor Office in Geneva from the Min- 
land, Italy, and France are . schools.” Bedouin. That is to say, they will ac- | ister of Labor and Social, Welfare in . pgp e F 
‘ * 
2 it seems. The most has r BOYS’ HOSTEL IN CAPE.TOWN | that of the Turk and care little or a bill was introduced to the Chamber 
been made of the present affair in ex- Special to The Christian Science Monitor | nothing for independence. They are, of Deputies for the ratification of all Th e Fam ous SPRI NG 
r again that Bel- 23 ag —— ona ig Fema CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—A hostel} Arab community of Mesopotamia. mendations adopted by the Washing- 5 
influence on behalf of Spain may 2 has been started here for European The enforcement of organic“ law! ton Labor Conference. Chauncey Wright 
te „Ia main point. The news- tional scientists, and others all did start work as apprentices:. It will be 2 of Rare Quality and 
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9 IN QUEBEC 


Special ts to my Christian Science Monitor 
Canadian News Office 


1 Quebec — Satisfaction is 
expressed by the government of the 
Province of Quebec that a number of 
provincial ‘timber limit holders, and 
in particular some of the large wood 
pulp companies, are taking practical 
steps to assure the permanency of 
their supply of raw material. Fol- 
lowing the government initiative, for- 
estry has made great headway in 
Quebec during the last few years. 
especially in the matter of protection, 
and also in the matter of so regulat- 
ing the cutting of the forest as best 
to facilitate the maintenance of sup- 
ply by encouraging the constant and 
natural growth of the younger trees. 
Skilled experts under government 
auspices largely aid in this important 
work, and the leading companies 
operating in the woods are now avail- 
ing themselves of the assistance which 
these can furnish them. 

Provincial government authorities 
are gratified to note that there has 


f b a decrease of some 300,000 cords 


the euportation of pulp wood from 
Fg e t-year. The 


i. * About as one 
| lot a tasks ok « colgerveting occ 


ure taken by the provincial authori- 
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an the political parties suffer cur- 
tailed the more popular aspects of the 
campaign and; as compared with the 
‘elections last summer for the German 
Reichstag, the display of posters was 
insignificant. It shodld be remem- 
bered that foreign policy played a 
very unimportant part in the cam- 
‘paign. The Independent or Minority 
Socialist. Party alone contributed to 
the elections whatever excitement and 
color ‘characterized them. The few 
posters issued by this party were tell- 
ing in appeal and, from the stand- 
point of technical ‘execution, wholly 
admirable, Foremost among the elec- 
‘tion “literature” they circulated was 
‘a clever political catechism which 
won them many supporters and 
aroused violent hostilities. The ques- 
tions and answers of the political 
catechism were as follows: 


Socialists’ Catechism 

I. Who plunged us into the war and 
caused our present miseries?—The 
incapable imperial government whose 
leaders, Ludendorff, Helfferich, Hergt, 
and Reventiow, acted the coward in 
November, 1918, and today once again 
by means of their revenge cry are 


influence. 


2. Who caused an extension of the 
war and provoked America to attack 
us?—The\ men of the Right with their 
pan-German uproar, their boundless 
self-esteem and their underestimation 
of others. 

3. Who poisoned the war through 
the use of brutal methods? Who de- 


civilians to do compulsory labor in 
Germany? Who, owing to their sense- 
less destruction of occupied territory, 
cruelty to civil population and war 
prisoners, brought the accusation of 
barbarism against us and made the 
peoples of the world our foes?—The 
wilitarists and their friends, the for- 
mer Conservativés and present Ger- 
man Nationalists. and the members of 
the German 22 Party. 
Who 


Of the frightful 

, generals who 
became later Kapp rebels and are 
now associated with the Orgesch and 


seeking to win back their former fatal 


ported Belgian, French and Polish 


SOME. OPINIONS ON 
THE. IRISH "QUESTION 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


DUBLIN, Ireland—Opinions on the 
situation in Ireland have been freely 


expressed by : 
hierarchy in their Lenten pastorals. 


Cardinal Logue has repeated his un- 
qualified condemnation of crime and 
said that lying in wait and shooting 


policemen and soldiers was not an act | 
of war but of plain murder, and that 
no reason adduced could justify it.. 
The patriotism of the perpetrators 
was a mistaken claim, and such acts 
were the greatest obstacle to any 
settlement by which the country might 
benefit, and were more likely to bring 
about her ultimate ruin. In a clean 
fight for freedom, universal sympathy 
would be increased, and success 
would follow. “To destroy that sym- 
pathy by crime is to play into the 
hands of the enemy,” he said. 

Dr. Gilmartin, Bishop of Tuam, who 
some months ago called for a “truce 
of God,“ said that if the constitutional 
process of asserting national claims 
is slow, it is mild and safer than rev- 
olutionary methods, and that those 
‘who favored such methods had cer- 
| tainly got no mandate from the Irish 
people. The country was going 
through an agony of anarchy, terror- 
ism and reprisals, and he called on 
his people to discountenance such acts 
from which they had up to the present 


violence had become almost unbear- 
‘able. During the six months’ truce, 
the Archbishop said that his people 
‘had shown magnificent restraint and 
patience under very great provoca- 
tion. “Arrests, floggings, shootings, 
imprisonment without trial, raids and 


them into courses of violence.” 

Dr. Gilmartin denounced as cow- 
ardly murderers “the misguided crim- 
mals who came from outside this 


and expose innocent people to the 
merey of uniformed forces.“ 


the Roman Catholic 


| arbitrator, 
pretation of the points in diapute. 


abstained, with a few deplorable ex- 
| ceptions, although the provocation and 


other indignities, have failed to draw 


tad now issued his inter- 


Certain “differences ‘having arisen,” 
he says, Tegardine the application of 
my award issued on September 14, 
1920, it was agreed to refer the points 
in dispute to me for a definite de- 
cision. * meeting at which both 
parties were represented was held at 
Johannesburg on January 6, 1921, at 
which the officials submitted the fol- 
lowing nine points on n my find- 
ing was desired: 

“1. What is the position sabes the 
award of an official who was in re- 
ceipt of less than £60 per: annum 
2 at July 31, 1914? No evidence 


was laid before me at the arbitration | 
proceedings on this point. 
contrary I was distinctly left under 
the impression that no official was 
at the: date mentioned in receipt of a} 
salary) lower than £60 per annum, 
It wo therefore, have been impos- 
sible tor me to deal with this ques- 
tion had not the banks readily agreed 
that agy such official should be 
treated precisely as if he had at July 
31. 1914, 2 fn receipt of a salary 
of £60, =. i 


Increments Retained 

2. Referring to the following sen- 
tence in the award, viz., Any official 
whose. normal salary as at July 31, 
1920, exceeds £300 shall, if unmarried, 
receive a cost of living addition of 
£170, and if married £225,’ the fol- 
lowing cases call for interpretation: 
(a) In the case of an official drawing 


over £250-at July 31, 1914, who ar- 


as women 1 € 
all officials outside 


desia, Basutoland: and 1 were |} 


entirely excluded from any benefit un- 
der the award, their position remains 
as it was before the award was given. 
5. Standard Bank (Transvaal) 
local allowance—Should not this £25 
pre-war discrimination in favor of 
married men be continued? No; The 
award provides that ail married al- 
lowances be dispensed .with. 


Iatention Deſined 

6. Is it the arbitrator's intention 
that the banks should deduct from 
local special acting house wr tellers’ 
allowances an amount equivaient to 
that gained under the award, seeing 


On tde that the latter was granted fo meet 


the increased cost of living? In view 
‘of the intricacy of the question of 
allowances, I was compelled to- leave 
these under the control and in the dis- 
cretion of the banks. Any other 
course would have necessitated a full 
and prolonged inquiry into individual 
cases utterly beyond the capacity of 
a single arbitrator, the need for whose 
speedy decision was urgent. On the 
other hand, it was not my intention 
that the banks should set off or reduce 
these allowances against any in- 
creases of emoluments granted under 
my award unless such allowances 
were granted wholly or in part for the 
purpose of meeting the increased cost 
of living. 

“7. What is the position of men 
who were in the banks’ service in 
July, 1914, and who left the service, 
particularly those who went on active 


rived at £300 during the war period. service and were subsequently reen- 


Are the increments above £300 sub- 
sequently granted him for merit and 
promotion to be retained? (b) In the | 
case of an official drawing £300 or 
over at July 31, 1914. Are the incre- 
ments subsequently granted him for 
merit and promotion to be retained? 

“In the banks’ interpretation they 
are set over in entirety to the cost of 
living. In my opinion the following 


answer covers both cases: The officials 


referred to in the question should Jos) 
ceive (a) salary as at July 31, 1914; 


gaged? As the matter was not before 
me in evidence I am not able to con- 


isider it now. Any inference, how- 
ever, to the effect that the banks have 
dealt or intend to deal with returned 
soldjers otherwise than in a fair man- 
ner would, I am satisfied, be un- 
founded. The officials state that there 
might be some cases requiring ad- 
justment, and the banks cordially 
agreed to consider any representa- 
tions made under this head. 

“8. What is the position of the 10 


(b) increments for merit and promo- per cent permanent increases granted 


‘tion on the pre-war basis; and (e) by the banks? Do they fall into the 


cost of living or not? 
Hideese. to don teal cad’ draven a d. 2255 living addition of £170 and ng 


Reiterat- | | 


respectively, according to 
whether single or married. 


These in- 
‘creases. disappear, and the figures of 
the award take their place. 


| 


aa a provision whereunder thé’ 
legger would flourish, and that under 
the guise of special permits the pro- 
hibition ‘against drinking in public 
‘places could easily be evaded.. 

Mr. Bowser referred to the inter- 
pretation of the word “package.” He. 
could understand that it might be 
necéssary to define it as a bottle or 
jug. It was common in the old days 
to sell by wholesale liquor in five or 
10-gallon jars, kegs or barrels, but he 
thought the government was going 
too far in suggesting government sale 
in barrels and casks. The crix of the 
whole act in his opinion was that 
dealing with the issuance of ‘permits. 
There was a $2 permit which per- 
mitted a man to buy, apparently with- 
out any limits as to quantity. In 
respect to the $5 annual permit for 
residents, Mr. Bowser had. little ob- 
jection to make, but in respect to the 
$5 permit for strangers hev.objected, 
arguing that the practice hitherto in 
the matter of game licenses, for in- 
stance, was to charge the non*resident 
a higher fee. The people öf British 
Columbia in the prohibition plebiscite, 
he “maintained, voted to legislate for 
themselves and not for the -people 
of Seattle. 

The $2.50 tax per quart on ‘Mquor 
imported for private 4— Mr. 
Bowser held to be a prohibitive tax, 
imposed, not to raise revenue but to 
interfere with a person’s rights under 
the federal legislation to import, and 
to force him to buy liquor from the 
government store. Mr. Bowser said 
he offered critcism in the hope the 
government would consider: what he 
said and see some merit in it. It 
might be the ordinary man in the 
street would think the bill fair, taking 
the Premier’s protest of his prohipi- 
tion sympathies as his intention to 
give an honest law. 


STREET PLAN FOR PORTLAND 
Special to The-Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

PORTLAND, Oregon — The City 
Planning Commission has the major 
part of its traffic scheme ready to 
present to the City Council. Owing 
to. the owness ot the down-town 


gestion 16 Always a problem. 
plan sets forth many provisions — 
a system of boulevards, the selecting 


determining of traffic for the benefit 


y 8 4 ot playgrounds and parks, and the 
eurtall somewhat, not only in the R ing his condemnation of crime and ‘Allowance to Be Paid ata 8 need — " 

1 common interest, but in their own as men dir ectly,to those rhe 8 eg counter crime, he renews his call for “3. What is the position ot an the Union or Rhodesia from places ot investors, and also the developing 
e * is not large in] well, lumbering operations upon the 41) the other bourgeois parties and e of God" and appeals to “the | official who was in the service of the excluded from the award, and vice of urban traffic. It is considered by 
- with the “death duties“ limits they hold under license. To the Majority Socialists who throush best elements of the two sister na- bank on July 31, 1920, but who has|versa? I am not competent to decide] the commission that both time and 

| 1 ee deficits | their feeble at ud and their 3 t tions to call off a state of warfare married subsequently to that date? this question, as no evidence thereon expense will be saved in the’ carry- 

11. now be denounced as 9 dad to * -& 3 = tel given to the official lies campaign and ing out of the plan. 

‘faith, it is not absolutely| market, in competition with buyers| ing ceo. tos the Far res eld — — . 

2 the weaker nation.” — — C15 ON [as KE £20. REY 5 


the er of the Chan- from the United States. € War Pol; 
“ Opponents of War Folicy Dr. Browne, Bishop of Cloyne, said 
is stilt 1 likely, LIQUOR COMMISSION 6. Who resolutely opposed the war that the way to the attainment of the 


which is a negation of Christianity, Does he rective the cost of living allow- was vases 
and which, — 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

QUEBEC, Quebec—Following the 
passing of the Quebec Liquor Act, 
which is to go into force on May 1 
next, a provincial order-in-council has 
been passed appointing the members 
of the commission of five charged 
with the task of administering the new 


are: George A. Simard, chairman; Mr. 
Justice H. G. Carrol, vice-chairman: 
Sir William Stavert, Napoleon Drouin, 
and A. L. Caron. D. R. Murphy, K. C. 
is appointed chief attorney. The chair - 
man will receive a ealary of $14,000 
per annum; the vice-chairman $9000; 
the other commissioners, $8000, and 
the chief attorney $8000. 

Mr. Simard is a business man of 
Montreal, an expert in industrial 
chemistry, and for the past seven 
years a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Province of Quebec, 
from which he has just resigned. Mr. 


Justice Carrol, of Quebec, has just 


retired from the Court of Kine’s 


{Bench after serving with distinction 


for 12 years. Before his appointment 
as a judge, he was a member of the 


Canadian House of Commons and 


served as Solicitor-General of Canada. 


Sir William Stavert is a well-known 
‘| financi 
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law. The members of the commission 


have preserved us from the present 
catastrophe?—The representatives of 
the Independent Socialist Party who, 
even at the very beginning of the 
war, resolutely comMated the Major- 
ity Socialists’ policy and unmasked in | 
Parliament the imperial policy which 
was responsible for all the evils and 


TE policy from the beginning and called ee of the nation does not lie 


— are ruinous alike to Great Britain 
and Ireland, and therefore “in the in- 
| terest of both nations, this internecine 
struggle should cease.” Similar senti- 
| ments are expressed by other bishops 
who one and all are in accord in de- 
4 the methods and acts of the 
“gunmen.” 
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JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


Beginning Monday, March 14 


material and coloring 
to meet it. 


A Sale Extraordinary of 
Women’s New 


IN egligees 
Lounging Robes 
and Breakfast Coats 


A Special Purchase Secured at a Great 
Concession and Offered at These 


"ery special price savings 


ee gatment is dainty, new and fresh—and 
there is such wonderful assortment in style, 
that no matter what your 


8 style 98 is ‘ere is a garment 


IX ano FOUR 


HE wide range of models of the Nash Six 
and Nash Four are on exhibit at the show. 
Each of these cars, from the luxurious Nash Six 
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Sedan for seven passengers to the lightweight 
Nash Four Roadster has great power, due to 


its Nash Perfected Valve-in-Head Motor. 


Each 


is beautiful, comfortable, and thoroughly high grade 


in every detail of design and construction, and 
represents value impressively 


Nash Passenger Car Prices—Six and Four 


Nash Six 5-passenger touring car, $1695; 2-passenger roadster $1695; 
$1850; T. passenger touring car, $1875; 4-panzesca- 


4-passenger sport model, 
Prices f. o. d. Kenogha 


ger coupe, $2650; 7- passenger sedan, $2895. 


Nash Four 5-passenger touring car, $1395; 2+passenger roadster, $1395; 
3-passenger coupe, $1985; 5-passenger sedan, 2188. Prices f. o. b. Milwaukee 


New England Distributors of Nash Cars and Trucks 
640 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 2 


AU Nash Pesesenger Cats have 
Cord Tires as standard equipment 


C. P. Rockwell, Inc. 
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When all were ready they ran to say 
ö \ : ‘ i -by to their mother. 
| 677 7 f “I wish you were coming, Mother,” 
i %%. said Little Joan. 

79 ww. “Father and I are going to join 
you later,” replied Mrs. Curtis, “and 
we shall expect to find you and Bar- 
bara proficient skaters!” . 

“Why have you brought that, Miss 
Evans?” queried Gilbert, as they 
walked down the avenue that led 
from Brant Manor through the park. 

Moes Evans was car a ‘ight 
bamboo pole, and she explained aow 
she proposed to teach the girls to 
skate with it. 

Through the tall iron gates they 
went. It was most pleasant walking 
on the road. It was too early in the 
year for many flowers, but they saw 
several hazel bushes covered with 
golden catkins, and Miss Evans 
showed them the tiny red buds where 
in the autumn they would find the 
nuts. 

“How far is it to Larkfleld Mere?” 
asked Leonard. 

“Two and a half miles,-and we 
have passed the second milestone,” 
answered Graham. “I looked it up on 
the map while you were feeding your 
rabbits.” . 

“Here comes Mrs. Wayne's car.“ 
said Gilbert, looking back as the horn 
of a motor tooted behind them. 

“Going skating?“ called a boy as 
the car passed. 

“Yes, John,” shouted Leonard. 

“So are we.“ 

A little girl leaned out and waved to 
Barbara. 

“I am glad Clare is going,” said 
Barbara. > 

Before 11 o'clock they had reached 
the Larkfield Mere, and they were 
surprised to see so many people al- 
ready on the ice. It was à big sheet 
| of water, and the finest skating place 
in the district. The children sat on 
a ledge at the boathouse and fastened 
on their skates; then Miss Evang held 


in the middie with both hands, and 
Graham shouted directions and 
skated near.them with Leonard ready 
to take an end of the pole in his turn. 

J believe I can go alone now,“ de- 
clared Barbara, after they had been 
up and down the Mere a few times. 
To Barbara's joy she found herself 
skating with ease, 

The children were taken by Miss 
Evans to luncheon at their grand- 
mother’s house at Great Larkfield. 

“I have been talking to your mother 
over the telephone,” she said. “She 
wants you to stay here this afternoon, 
and after supper there is a great treat 
in store for you.” 

They spent the afternoon in the 
drawing-room with her, looking at 
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Stephen’s Night Ride 


It was just Half past 10 and Francis 
and Kenneth Ha 
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ig late,“ said Francis, 
going to the window to see if there 
was any sign of a light from the lamp 
his brother usually carried when com- 
4ng along the cliff. He had hardly fin- 
ished speaking when Stephen walked 
in rather quickly. ö 
Hello, boys!” he said, looking very 
pleased about something. “No sleep 
for us tonight. We have got a long 
motor ride to catch the early morning 
mail train at Hall Lane Station. Fran- 
cis, you pack up some cakes and the 
supper sandwiches in the basket. Ken- 
neth, you get your flashlight, the road 
map and my big motoring gloves. I 
am going along home for some petrol. 
You wil] find a big motor lorry at the 
crossroads; the motorman will tell you 
all the news. I will join you there in 
about an hour. There's not a minute 
to lose for me, so I’m off. Cheerio,” he 
shouted, closing the door behind him- 
self quickly, leaving the boys staring 
+ eret ot) the | Francis and Kenneth carried out 
‘an hour were walking along the cliff 
from their hut toward the crossroads. 

„Doesn't the moonlight on the sea 
look lovely?” said Francis; “we could 
hardly have a better night for our 
ventures.” 

“We shall really enjoy ourselves, I 
feel sure,” replied Kenneth, “and 
maybe do somebody a service. Stephen 
seems to have a happy way of meeting 
people who need assistance with their 
motors, doesn’t he!“ | 

In a few moments they reached the 
big lorry. They were just wondering 
where the motorman was when a 
pleasant voice said: 

“Good evening.” 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


How do you do,” and “How do you do, and “How do you do again?” 


One Misty, Moisty 
Morning 
One misty, moisty morning, 
When cloudy was the weather, 


I chanced to meet an old man 
Clothed all in leather. 


He began to compliment 
And I began to grin, 
With How do you do, and How 
* ’ 
do you do,’ 
And How do you do again?” 
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that she had to stop; and then the 
moon shone through a crack and she 
‘began again; and all the little glow- 
worms came, and stood in a row at the 
door of the barn, and cried: 

“Oh, my, but just look at Selina!” 
Because you know her legs really were 
very long and very thin. 

Very early the next morning she 
started off across the farmyard on her 
long thin legs, and ran down the wall 
into the garden, just as the sun pee jed 
up behind a distant hill. Silas greeted 
her warmly and introduced her to his 
friends. Then he took her round to 
look at the decorations, He was very 
proud of them for he had arranged 
them all himself, and really they were 
wonderful. From every flower in the 


kept his attention fixed on the engine came “the sound of a melody that 
and the road. They were now run- seemed somehow to belong to this 
ning on a straight piece practically spring day. It was “To a Wild Rose” 
parallel with the railway line.“ land was being played on a piano with 

“There she goes,” cried Kenneth. à smoothness and finish rarely heard. 
„That's the first signal down, The pianist was Julian Morton. Every 
Stephen.” day he played for hours and often 


“Right,” shouted Stephen in reply; Shirley heard him. 


“there's only one more now before the Fad Shirley eee ae ae 
crossing. What time is it now?’ ouse to run across the street to 


— : * to him for they had become acquainted 
3 V long ago and visited together often. 
In 10 minutes the gates will ciose, When Shirley entered his studio 


1 to pl 
Stephen thought to hinesif; and ven in Karten wae about to play 


another composition. 
if I get through it will be a race be- Oh. Mr. Morton,” said Shirley, “I 
tween us to the station. 


thought what you just finished play- 
He could now see the lights in the ing fitted in so well with this lovely 


id a hart 
made as the water there is very. shal- 
low. Two breakwaters were built, 
dach ea mile and a quarter long and the 
round between them deepened with 


difer7énean 


* 


Sea 
Sale 


They turned round to find a tall 
man in driver's apparel coming 
toward them. 

“Master Stephen’s brothers, I pre- 
sume?” he said, shaking them by the 
hand. “My name is Huntley. I am 
greatly indebted to you all. I ran 
short of petrol and your brother has 
very kindly gone to your father’s farm 
to get a supply for me.” 

“Yes, we have plenty of petrol,” 
answered Francis, “and we are pleased 
to be of service to you.” 

“My brother Stephen is a good 
driver and will give you a hand at 


signal.box where the gates. were con- 
trolled, and the lorry was nearing 
them rapidly. 


spring day.” 
“You liked it, too?” he answered. 
“It is one of my favorites. I would 


“Mind yourselves going through the 
gates,” shouted Stephen. 

Francis steadied the hurricane lan- 
tern. Mr. Huntley and Kenneth clung 
to one of the large wooden cases just 
in time, as the lorry rattled and 
thundered over the four sets of rails. 

“So far so good,” said Mr. Huntley. 
“Look out and see if the express is 
in sight, Master Kenneth.” 

Kenneth pulled the canvas on one 
side and there, sure enough, was the 


have liked to have heard Macdowell, 
ifs composer, render it. His music 
appeals to me so much because it is 
80 full of out-door life. Some of it 
is heavy and grand but more of it is 
delicate. 

“When Macdowell was a lad, he 
took piano lessons. As soon as he 
learned the notes, it was noticed that 
he did not play exercises but merry, 
rollicking airs. These, he said, he 
found in his ‘head and heart.’ Year 
after year he studied and played and 


The Spiders’ Party 


Selina Spider was a wonderful young 
lady whose long legs were her chief 
beauty. She lived in the big barn, 
end all day long she would sit spin- 
ning. Sometimes she would spin her 
house in one corner, and then she 
would get tired of it, and run away. 


and spin it in another corner; and 
she could run very fast indeed be- 
cause her legs were so long and thin. ; 

One day she spun her house across | 
a narrow hole up by the roof; but a 
swallow flew through her front wall | 
by mistake, and after that she thought 


garden there came a web that loqked 
like a silver thread, and every thread 
was hung with tine dewdrops, so that 
when the sun came right up from 
behind the hill they shone gold, and 


blue, and green, and every other color | 


ima able. 
This is lovely,” cried Selina. 
“Well really it is very kind of you 
to say so,” said Silas modestly. “And, 


looks very admirable. 
for we have all worked very hard at 
it indeed.” 

“Indeed, you must have,” 


though it is I who say it, I think it can ed, Graham. 


It should, too. 


said 


books and pictures, until their mother 
and father arrived in the big motor 
into which the whole family could be 
packed on occasion. a 

“We can skate! cried the two girls. 

„That's good hearing,” replied Mr. 
Curtis; “we shall be a family party on 
the.ice tonight, then.” 

“What do you mean, Father?” ex- 
“Are we going to 
skate after supper?” . 

“But it will be too dark!” protested 
Barbara 

“Perhaps the moon will be shining,” 
said Leonard. 


But to all their questions their 
mother replied, “Wait and see.” 

Long before they got to the Mere 
they could see a bright light. 4 

“Listen! There’s a band playing!” 
cried Gilbert. “What is happening, 
Father?” 

“There is a carnival tonight,” was 
the reply. “I thought you would all 
enjoy it. You can stay about half an 
hour, and George will bring the car 
down for you.” 

They quickened their steps, and the 
children were soon exclaiming at the 
beautiful spectacle. Countless colored 
glass lamps were hanging from the 
boughs of the trees all round Larkfield 
Mere. On the bank at the far end 
was a band stand, and a selectior of 
popular airs greeted their ears. The 
ice was thronged with skaters. 

Some of the people seemed to be 
skating in a race on a long strip of 
ice inclosed by ropes. Others were 
cutting marvelous figures on the ice. 
The scene was one of brightness and 
gayety. As the children skated down 
toward the band stand they were con- 
tinually greeting friends, and when 


mail train in the distance. 

“She's in sight, Stephen,“ he shouted. 

“How near?” said Stephen. 

„She's just on the crossing now,“ 
replied Kenneth. / 

“We shall just do it, I- think,” 
shouted Stephen. .“Be ready for un- 
loading. We shall be there in a few 
minutes.“ 5 

At this instant the heavy mail ex- 
press came roaring alongside and flew 
past, drawing a cloud of dust, waste 
paper and straw in its wake. 

J hope the station master got Mr. 
Drake's message and is waiting for 
us.”’ 

Stephen could see the express slow- 
ing down as it approached the station. 
In three minutes they were at their 
destination and the lorry went rum- 
bling over the stones into the station 
yard. Stephen recognized the station 
master waiting on the platform. 

“Good morning, Master Stephen,” 
he said; “you've done the journey 
well. I got Mr. Drake’s message as 
soon as you left the crossroads. We 
have just two minutes.” . 

They were all busy immediately, 


The next time | na. for she felt she had to say 


the wheel. We have big lorries on the 
| something. 


farm like yours.” 

“That is indeed kind of you, I am 
sure,” said Huntley. “The goods I am 
carrying are very urgent; my firm 
wilt greatly appreciate your assist- 
ance.” 

“Hello, here comes Stephen in the | 
light car,” said Kenneth. “I hear 
the horn.” | 

Stephen was soon alongside the 
lorry. “Here we are,” he said, jump- 
ing out of the car. “I will fill the 
petrol tank for you:“ 

“Kenneth, will you load these spare 
jtins of petrol for the return journey? 
Francis, you run the car into Mr. 
Drake's shed at the farm, will you?’ 

They were very soon ready to, start 
on their night ride and were waiting 
for Francis returning from the farm. 


see ype a said that when he she had better move. 
played, his fingers were like velvet 
on the keys of the piano. ean. tite “is = Tee satin “ RO Metal eee, 

“Loving out-of-door life as he did cried Selina. “I like to see what is e ran on to a long web to. dance. 
he bought a farm in New Hampshire. going on in the world outside.” | Fhe gun. shone, and the dewdrope 
In the woods nearby he built a log go she spun and spun, all the ern re zen very Wer 
cabin and had a piano carried there. | ing, until she had made one of the | d you will de glad to hear that 
The musical sketches he produced most beautiful webs you ever saw, there were folk who said that Selina 
then were an expression of the great Then she stopped and just sat still, was the best dancer of the morning. 
world of nature he understood so well. looking at everybody in the farm- 
. 5 — a . eee ‘yard. By and by there came Mäster 

Nr. Orton as he again turned Silas ider. wa a ' 

to the piano. When he had finished an d sits 3 . Specially for The Christian Selence Monitor 
Shirley thanked him and then skipped were not nearly so long and graceful, Have you heard about the party 
home, humming snatches of it. and they were very hairy. He did not Lady Spring intends to give? 

Later Julian Morton gave her a book see Selina till she had let herself She has sent her invitations 
that told more about Macdowell. down on a long string just beside him. To the flowers, where they live! 
Then — Bless my eight legs, that Underneath the brown earth hiding, 
you Selina?“ he cried. They he ll b won 

“It is,“ said Selina. Come up and 1 son een fest 
look at my new house; I have moved, In their cosy winter nursery— 
you know, since you were here last. But they're waking up at last! 
I. find it more interesting out here 
where I can see the world.” 

“I always said you should not live 


Spring’s Party 


How to Grow 
Sunflowers 


Sunflowers are some of the easiest 
of all flowers to grow in the garden, 
and if you will sow a few seeds dur- In that barn away from every one,” 
ing March or early April, the plants said Silas, as they climbed up to- 
will soon grow so tall that you cannot: gether. “Yes, yes, it is a very fine 


Every little eye js openinz, 

Tiny roots are stretching down, 
For it’s time each balmy blossom 
Doffed its russet dressing-gown! 
And their dresses for the party 


master to say they were coming. 
e the wheel for you, Mr. 
“I know the 


and as the last can was rolled into the 
luggage van the train was just mov- 
They all arrived back at the 


even reach the tops of them. That is 
why you must always have your sun- 
flowers in places where they can 


| house, but you should come and live 
‘in the garden Selina. The webs show 


Are so dainty, fresh, and new, 
And of many pretty colors, 


up so much better among the flowers. 


White or yellow, pink or blue! 


they got back to their starting-point 
they found George waiting with the 


ing. By the way, I suppose you are coming 
to the party tomorrow at sunrise.” 
“Well, I have been so busy over 
my new house that I had forgotten 
all about it; but now you have re- 
minded me I really think I shall 
come,” et. 
“That's right,” said Silas. “Well, I 
must go now as I am arranging the 
decorations. Good-by, Selina, and 
remember tomorrow at. sunrise,” and 


off he went. ey 

But in a moment he wes back 
again, é 

“Oh, and there will be dancing, of 
course; I suppose you can dance, 


Selina,” he called, and went away 
without waiting for an answer. 


grow to their full height without in- 
terfering with the smaller and less 
vigorous plants round about. In all 
sorte of little odd corners you can 
pop one or two sunflower seeds into 
tiny holes in the ground right on to 
the end of April, and then all through 
the summer and autumn they will 
deck the bare places with their stately 
forms and huge golden flowers. 
ot daa white-robed labor- na experience,” replied Stephen; “it has Many different kinds of sunflowers 
be Tittle ren Of wan O-) of the wooden cases for a tale. given us pleasure to be of service to are now grown in gardens; some of 
ground the tumbled banks of/for shout an hour without saying a| A few days later the boys received or 10 feet, or even and others 
mud an den them word. then he slacken< Dp ‘gia ful ‘from the head of Mr. are quite short, but uce an extra 
luntiey’s firm and in a little regis-jlarge number of 2 ——— ane 
with luminous dials which the red. If vou are most fond of the tall- 
| | ‘pt in est, you must Buy the seeds of one of 
the tall-growing kinds, such as the 


car. 

The children took a last peep at the 
carnival, and then chatted with Mis; 
Evans as they sped homeward through 
the gathering darkness. 


A Little Path 


There ‘are lovely, great shadows on 
the snow in our yard. The shadows 
are wide and soft. They lie across 
the feathery snow and, across the 
little, deep path that my father has 
shovelled to the barn. 

I can run a long way, if I stay in 
the little, deep path. It leads down 
a. the drifts wag dies 3 
ö an white trees to our stable door 
“Oh, dear,” said Selina to herself. For the sweetness and completeness | where our horse is eating her supper 
Really, I haven't danced for so long; Are for you, dear, and for me in her warm stall. iy. 


; 
: ; 


farm just as day was breaking. 

Mrs. Hawkins had been busy and 
prepared breakfast for the boys and 
Mr. Huntley. bats 

“I am sure my firm is greatly in- 
debted to you,” said Mr. Huntley; 


First of all comes tiny snowdrop 
Clothed in white and palest green; 
Then the cheerful crocus sisters, . 
Orange, mauve and white, are seen. 
Soon the gentile little violet, 

And the golden daffodil, 

And the vivid troop of hyacinths 
Come, the garden beds to fill! 


Primroses, in baby softness, : 
Fair narcissi, breathing scent; : : 
Tulips, full of glowing color | 
Bring us beauty and content! 
Best of all, at epringtime’s party 
Bach of us ig sure to be, 


A gm sure we have all enjoyed the 
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tration which must be prompt- 


„ Tariff of Little he 


r, Mondel submitted to the Presi- 
that a temporary tariff would be 
e use and that it would take 
, b long to frame it as to work 
nanent tariff system. There- 
vould be better to proceed 
he revision of the revenue laws 
find out how the country stood 
rd to taxation. Hearings 
ile could be held on the tariff, 
ey work of framing a suitable 
1 could go forward. Mr. Mondell, 
ved that such a bill could be pre- 
and passed by August 1, next. 
business of the country is as 
upon a reduction of 
burden as upon the revision 

Sg Nl he asserted. | 
‘Ke 1 in some quar- 
Teg wise to take up 


and stop- 28 nave, 


such a bill, when it reached 

would not be opened up to 

t variety of amendments and be 
in Its passage. 

the importance of getting 

— the statute books at the 

moment, and if I felt. 


very. promptly a temporary 
ure I would be glad to favor i 
| * it were not an id 
but having ous doubts 
t can be accomplis I am in- 
to the opinion that the Ways 
8 Committee should get to 
at once on a permanent tariff 


55 8 Proposed 
Am the meantime they should sub- 
and we shall pass through the 
such * the revenue 
@s seems wise. The Senate 
uid then be occupied in considera- 
5 t the revenue bill while the 


to put through a revision of 

„ tevenue laws and a permanent 

m of the tariff before we ad- 

the special ‘session, about 
1 
any 
in 
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ayy saving the situation during 
fod of consideration of a per- 


mittee on public health and safety. 
‘Considerable delay has attended the 
measure, and the failure of the com- 
mittee to report it earlier is due, it 
is felt, to the somewhat uncompromis- 


ing stand of Dr. John T. Black, state 
commissioner of health, in defense of 
compulsory vaccination. The commis- 
srg however, has made his dee 

tant acceptance of the pending amend- 
mént contingent upon changing the 
present vaccination code to make it 
mandatory on the !ocal school boards 
to enforce vaccination. 

The amendatory measure was intro- 
duced and defended at the tie 
hearing by Judge Walter H. Clark, 
who met one objection of the pro- 

nts of compulsory vaccination by 
xplaining that the exemption would 
not be considered as applying in cases 
of epidemic. The change would pro- 
vide for immunity by filling a sworn 
certificate of abjection with the health 
commissioner, or by obtaining an ex- 
emption from a physician. The com 
missioner remarked, relative to the 
| fees that would come from certificates, 
that the fund thus established could 
“be used to further the cause of vac- 
cination.” 

Dr. Black declared, however, that 
the state department of public health 
and safety was far from relinquishing 
its stand as to the importance of vac- 
cination. His acceptance of the bill. 
he stated, is contingent on its includ- 
ing another amendment to the exist- 
ing law striking out the word “may” 
fand inserting the word must.“ making 
vaccination of children of school age 
obligatory instead of optional with the 
school board. Dr. Black contends that 
it is easier for him in the present 
form: that the school boards, inas- 
much as the law says “may enforce 
ee wa tone Abe follow the 

nn 2 

1 out that already 27 
done so and others are 
getting into line. He says that if this 
amendment passes it will throw the 
responsibility on individuals, and in 
order to equajize matters this amend- 
ment should carry the compromise. 

A member of the committee, Mr. 
Oran A. Moser, when questioned as to 
the delay, said that the matter was 
being very seriously considered, that 
the committee did not feel it a matter 
to be passed up lightly. He said that 
there were several bills on the subject 
before the committee but he thought 
that the one introduced by Judge Clark 
was thé most favorably regarded. To 
the inquiry as to the particular oppo- 
sition to exemption as a right of con- 
science, he replied that there seemed 
to be little or no opposition to that 
feature; that the matter was held up 
by the state health commissioner who 
insists on the changing of “one little 
word”: that many of the committee, 
as himself for instance, were reluc- 
tant to force school boards to compel 
vaccination in normal times, but were 
still open to conviction. 

The matter seems to be held up by 

a question of “quid pro quo.“ Dr. 
Black insists that he has made a con- 
siderable concession and if the bill 
is reported out of committee without 
the changing of the word he deems 
so important he will simply oppose 
the whole thing and the law can stand 
as it is. 


AUTOMOBILE BANDITRY PENALTY 
Spectal » The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—Gov. W. 
T. McCray has signed the bill passed 
by the Legislature providing when two 
or more robbers using automobiles or 
other self-moving conveyances with 
which to escape shall be guilty of 
automobile banditry a prison sentence 
of 10 to 25 


a passage of a tariff bill 


4 * 


problems of production, distribution 
and consumption of food. Discussing 
this subjéct Mr. Hoover says in part: 

“Some of the problems to be studied 
appertain to milk, the price margin 
between producer and consumer, de- 
termination of a basic standard of 
living, cost of producing agricultural 
commodities, and world aspects of the 
food supply. 
Surveys Necessary 

“It will be necessary for us, in the 
first place, to make a comprehensive 
study of milk production, from the 
standpoint of agriculture and eco- 
nomics. One such investigation for 
one small area was carried out during 
the war by the Tri-State Milk Com- 
mission, whose sittings have already 
been_suspended. Otherwise in every 
section of the country the determining 
of the price of milk was a compromise, 
not a decision. 

“The transportation and distribu- 
tion of fluid milk to the cities will 
require a second set of surveys, and 
the influence of the consumption of 
milk products on“the use of fluid milk 
would constitute the subject of a third 
set. Finally, proceedihg from the 
standpoint of the consumer, surveys 
could be carried on in cities of vari- 
ous sizes, to determine the ultimate 
destination of fluid milk and milk 
’ products. ~ 


— 


During the war we knew the spread 


in the price of every article of food 
from producer to consumer, and we 
could divide the spread into the sev- 
eral fractions and factors. No such 
information exists for the present 
prices and about this lack of informa- 
tion, or misinformation, rage the fierc- 
est contentions. The spread is differ- 
ent for each and must be 
investigated separately 

“For such investigations. it is neces- 
sary to collect the data, beginning 
with the sale upon the farm and ending 
on the table of the consumer. Govern- 
ment reports in nation and state, rail- 
road records, trade journals, reports 
of mills and factories, and records of 
sales, constitute the basic data. These, 
however, must be supplemented and 
interpreted on the basis of surveys at 
the sources and in connection with the 
several steps of manufacture, trans- 
portation and transfer. 


Growth of the Cities 


“A review of the development of our 
country during the last 20 years and 
the data of the recent census indicate 
a pronounced tendency to urbanization, 
the expansion of city industries our 
of proportion to the development of 
agriculture. This has been exagger- 
ated by the inflation of our manufac- 
turing capacity that has resulted from 
the war. 

“Apparently we are to pass from a 
food-exporting to a food-importing na- 
tion. This transition may be ana- 
lyzed from the point of view of the 
doliar, the calorie, or the ton. The 
more available the data on conditions 
in competetive lands the better for 
both city and country in the United 
States. 

“Our food supplies would be divided 
into primary and secondary commodi- 
‘ties. The group of secondary food- 
stuffs would be divided into several 
rubrics. Our country would be di- 
vided into zones, in accordance with 
their production of foodstuffs of the 
different classes. 

“The food-exporting areas of the 
warld would be classified on the basis 
of their relations to our production 
and consumption and to world trade. 
The food-consuming nations would be 
classified on the basis of competi- 
tion with us as consumers. Trans- 


years shall be given as a portation conditions to and from each 


country would de measured and tab- 
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AT THE SHOW 


would be obtained from existing in- 
stitutions, governmental or“ commer- 
cial, of all kindes whatsoever. These 
would need to be supplemented in 
many countries. by special surveys on 
the basis of data secured at the 


source, 

“It was on the basis of such surveys 
that the food supplies of Europe were 
marshaled throughout the world dur- 
Ing the war. The collection of this 
data in the future woud be easier 
than before the war, on account of the 
establishment of connections in vari- 
ous countries.“ 


AID FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS IN AMERICA 


8 to The Christian Wen Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— The educational section of the Pan- 
American Union, in cooperation with 
committees of some of the Central 
American and South American coun- 
tries, now has plans underway to as- 
sist teachers and students coming 
from those countries to the United 
States to find the schools where they 
can best secure the training they de- 
sire. Announcement to this effect was 
made yesterday. 


An advisory committee of prominent 


educators, with the approval of the 


Secretary of Public Instruction of 
Cuba, has been organized in Havana 
to cooperate with the section of educa- 
tion in furnishing advance informa- 
tion to the teachers whom the Cuban 
Government sends annually to study in 
this country. 


In this way it is hoped to avoid 


loss of time which foreign students 
frequently experience in selecting a 
school. Those needing further prac- 
tice in English also will be assisted. 


FLEET CORPORATION 
SUBJECT TO SUIT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The con- 
tention of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency, Fleet Corporation 
that it cannot legally be sued because 
such an action is in substance and 
effect an action against the United 
States has been overruled by the Ap- 
‘pellate Division of the Supreme Court 
in rejecting a demurrer by the hoard 
in a suit of the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany for $1477. 


The court ruled that when Congress 
provided for incorporation of the cor- 
poration the United States for this 
purpose “laid aside its sovereign char- 
acter, in which it could not be sued. 
and took that of a private citizen, a 
stockholder in thé corporation, exer- 
cising its power as every other stock- 
holder by its vote in stockholders 


| meeting.” 


PROGRESS OF PLAN TO 
POOL MILK SELLING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—It is re- 
ported that a majority of the producer 
members of the Dairymen's League 
have signed the contracts by which 
the league plans to pool the selling of 
milk on and after April 1. In making 
the final drive for signatures by the 
whole membership the league’s lead- 
ers say that under the cooperative 
plan during this month more than 
$1,000,000 could have been saved for 
the dairymen. The plan is to sell 
April milk with the understanding that 
the proceeds of those members who 
have signed the contract will be 
pooled, and that the pooled milk will 
be given first attention in the sale 
plan, the league milk not in the pool 
to receive secondary consideration. _ 


* 
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Special t te the Christian Science Monitor’ 
Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Ihe State ‘Department will uphold 


the contentions of the Wilson régime 


fi regard to the Island of Yap with 
all the authority and force of this 
government. The attitude of the Har- 
ding Administration, after an exhaus- 
tive study of the Yap question, is: 

1. The rights of the United States, 
acquired as a result of American par- 
ticipation in the victory over the Cen- 
tral Empires, are intact. 

2. Thes6 rights never have been 
prejudiced nor fesigned by any Au- 
thorized spokesman of the United 


States. 

3. The rights of the United States 
could not be surrendered except 
through a treaty that had been ratified. 

The State Department is not enter- 
taining the invitation of the Council 
of the League of Nations to dispatch 
an American representative to the 
Council’s meeting in May or June to 
take part in its discussions on man- 
date questions and, according to inti- 
mations. made, the State Department 
will not confuse America’s rights in 
any degree with the actions taken or 
be taken by the League of Nations. 
The. government views the Yap situ- 
ation 3 as being of the utmost 
concern the United States, this 
country’s interests being so important 
that it can consent to no solution that 
does not recognize fully the rights of 
the United States. 

It has also become known that the 
very strong position taken by Presi- 
dent Harding’s Administration in re- 

t to Yap covers as resolutely this 
2 entire rights acquired as a 
result ot the victory over the enemy 
nations, whatever their character may 
be, whether relating to mandated ter- 
ritories or economic interests, as af- 
fected by dispositions made or to be 
made by the allied governments or 
the League Council. The United 
States will take up with the principal 
allied nations every question of Amer- 
ican right. 

The decision of the Harding Ad- 
ministration upholds in its entirety 
the stand taken by Normar H. Davis, 
former Undersecretary of State, as 
chairman of the International Com- 
munications Conference, on the ques- 
tion of Yap, and reinforces the note 
sent to the allied powers and the 


Council of the League of Nations re- 


iterating the reservations entered by 
former President Wileon at the Peace 
Conference. 

From intimations forthcoming there 
is reason to believe that President 
Harding will make the Yap issue a 
test case in this country’s negotiations 
with the allied nations on the sub- 
ject of peace with Germany, and that 
according to that decision will the 
United States shape its policy with re- 
epect to the conclusion of its treaty 
of peace, whether a modified Ver- 
sailles pact or a separate convention 
with the Berlin Government. 

The State Department is not yet 
ready to make known to the allied 
governments its views regarding the 
future American relations with the 
Allies themselves nor its purposes 
with respect to the conclusion of peace 
with Germany. 


ACTION ON ARMY 
RETIREMENTS VOID 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— The individual action of the Presi- 
dent upon the findings of the army 
plucking board is necessary, Chief 
Justice McCoy of the District Supreme 
Court ruled on Saturday in actions 
brought by Colonels John W. French 
and William F. McCreery to prevent 
their summary retirement from the 
army. 

The officers brought mandamus pro- 
ceedings against the Secretary of War 


TWO ESSEX CARS 


The Transcontinental 


and 
The Fort Kent. Essex 


‘All this 3 we are exhibiting 
them. One of the four record 
holding Essex transcontinental 
cars that crossed America, also 
the old reliable Fort Kent Essex. 
that traveled 4181 miles in 144 


3 
Kent, Maine. Come to our sales- 


toom and 


bring the boys—they 


will want to see one of the first 
motor cars that carried United 
States mail across America. 


Show Spaces 125-126-127 B 


* 


e Healey Kimball 8 


DECISION. PROTECT 8 


AMERICAN MERCHANTS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor . 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORE, New York ~ By a re- 
cent decision handed down by Judge 
Julius M. Mayer in the United States 
District Court, American merchants 
entering into contracts with what ap- 
pear to be private in 
other countries should not be deprived 
of redress upon those contracts on 
the ground that the corporation was, 
im fact, acting as agent for a foreign 
government. 

Judge Mayer declined to aceede to 
the request of the Minister of Swit- 
zerland, presented through the attor- 
ney for the Cooperative Swiss Coal 
Society of Basle, and also to the 
request of the society, that legal 
process served upon the society in an 
action brought by Coale & Co., of this 
city, should be set aside on the ground 
that the society was a governmental 
agent of the Swiss Republic. 


DISMISSAL OF 
INDICTMENTS ASKED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News ce 

NEW YORK, New York—Charging 
that the Donnelly anti-trus: law, un- 
der which they were indicted, is un- 
constitutional, Martin Conboy has 
demanded dismissal of the indict- 
ments against 85 members of the 
Association of Dealers in Masons 
Building Materials, charging with 
combining to restrain trade. He al- 
leges that the law is discrimina- 
tory, permitting combinations among 
farmers and dealers in dairy products, 
while prohibiting them elsewhere. 

William A. De Ford, special deputy 
Attorney-General, contends that if. the 
motion were sustained, all prohibi- 
tion on monopolies would be elimi- 


1 
with that committee, in behalt 
of those now-in need/in a large sec- 
tion of China. 

On Saturday the President, in a pre- 
pared statement, called upon the 
American people to continue vag 

spree! as generously as possible to 

now being raised. 
. oi the earliest practicable 
moment in my Administration,” the 
President declared, “I desire to add 
my own to the many appeals which 
have been issued heretofore. 

»I am informed that the American 
committee and the 3 Sevan a 
organizations cooperating ve 
already remitted several millions of 
dollars to the American and interna- 
tional relief committees in China, and 
that already a great relief work has 
been accomplished. Nevertheless, 
my information is that the means thus 
tar placed at the command of these 
organizations are entirely inadequate 
to the task they confront. 

“Since the beginning of this relief 
movement a much more accurate un- 
derstanding of the grave situation has 
become possible. The Department of 
State has from time to time made 
public information received through 
its representatives in China as to the 
conditions prevailing there. The pic- 
ture of China’s distress is so tragic 
that I am moved therefore to renew 


the appeals heretofore made and to 


express the hope that the American 
people will continue to contribute to 
this humanitarian cause, as gener-- 
ously as they possibly can. 

“The cry for succor comes to us 
from a people far distant, but linked 
to us by manifold.ties of friendly as- 
sociation, copfidence and good will. 
The American Nation has. never failed 
to demonstrate its friendship for the 
people of China and that friendship 
has always been reciprocated in a 
manner which, I feel, justifies. the 
hope that in this hou? of China's great 
distress our people will do everything 


nated. 


in their power for its amelioration.” 


Hub, DEPT. Canned 


8 * TO 23 N RETAIL PRICES 


Meats— 


Blankets, etc. 


arn 


| TO THE PUBLIC: 


choice meats of guaranteed quality. packed by Armour; Libby. 


Our address is 37 Essex St., our only store on this street. 
we have given quick service, money-saving values and 
genuine army surplus goods. We do not chanage our tit 
stores and we SIGN every advertisement. Compare our prices with 1 others. 


For SIX MONTHS 


* quality of 
when we open new 


34 
37 
29 
85 
11 
-60 


27 2 


Hash, Corned Beef, 2 lbs. 
“SARDINES 
TOMATOES 
BACON 
PORK AND n A gars 18 
CUT BEETS No. “yy can, 9¢: 3 for 
HARD BREAD 


COCOA 9¢ Ib., 3 Ibs 
CONDENSED MILK, 14 oz. can 18. 


Ki 


PURE JAMS 
Assorted Jam, 1% Ib 
Assorted Australian 

MARMALADE 
: o for e: 
APPLE BUTTER, 1 Tb. 6 oz. can 18. 
APRICC b. 15 oz. can, 18: 


BARTLETT PEARS, per can 35¢: 3 for 
UNCLE JOHN’S MAPLE AND CANE 


DOMINO GOLDEN SYRUP, 1 Ib. 2 oz. 
TOOTH PASTE 25-cent size, 13¢; tw 


YARN 


SOCKS 
PAJAMAS 
BLANKETS New, 75% or More 
Mill Ends, each.... 
Gray, 4% lbs., single, 66x84 in. 
One can, one case or more, at the Government 
removed from Boston Army Supply Base we add 


parchases over $4000 we ship freight prépaid. 
KINDS 


Mints 
Wawace Wafers, pon rolls sseeeeseeeer 52 2 2 „„ „„ 60 


„ „„ „%% % ůGœm „„ „ „ eee „ „ „ „6% „ „ „%% „„. 66560 


Avereach’s Fruit 
Reid’s Lumps, lemon 


ons and tins (nothi 
— EACH tin. If 
de sent express 


fer 


Prices as per Army Supply Base List or Less 


Per can Cans Per case 
10 6 5 


48 
30 
12 
48 
12 


Seacrest Brand, tomato sauce, de each: 3 for 286. 
ippered, large oval can, 13 2 for 280. 
No. 10, 6% Ib. (none by mail), 
In strips, 18¢ a lb. Sliced, 22¢ a Ib. at store. 


25¢. 
8- — ar 20 100 — $1 -75 per case. 
for 25¢. 


ELKHORN KRAFT CHEESE, full cream, * one Ib., cut at stores only, 29¢ 
(usual price, Soc); 7-Ib. 
All in tins’ Pineapple, 2 


Se (commercial), 9% oz. jar 13¢. 
7 Ib. can 


OTS 11 
TABLE PEACHES, 1 Ib. 14 oz. can 22¢ ; 
DOMINO VICTORY SYRUP, 1-gal. can, 75¢. 


re. 
AUTO STROP OR GILLETTE RAZORS, 6 BLADES, $1.95. 
Nickel plated, i2 blades and trench mirror $2.45. 
100 per cent pure kg gray, two ply, firmly twisted sock 
yarn. Skeins, per Ib. 
Socks made from this yarn, per palr 35¢. 
Medical Dept., Faultless Make, linen repp. sizes A. B. C, $1.45 
$3.75 


Mail orders shipped by express or freight, carrying ch 
for first pound or fraction and 2c for each additional pound for 1 and packing. On all 


3 
Se pkg... Aue nn fer 380; Ei 
or 80 24 or 500 


lees) shi by parcel 
ue 1 . 


Cases shipped to om ody = by express or freight, 
REMIT BY MONEY ORDER, CHECK OR CASH TO 


E. B. HARRIS, 


(Army Surplus Supplies, N. E. Div.) 
37 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON 


te South Station, Adams d., Dover L Station. 
orcester, Mass.; Portland, Me. 


\ 


12.00 
6.50 
8.00 
8.50 

10.00 
5.00 


7.00 
6.00 


WAR DEPT. 


DISCOUNTS 


Extended to Dealers 
and Large Purchasers 


6 cats for $1.50. 


48 cans $3.50 


27¢ a can; 


9 
— 


oz. cans 8¢; for 15¢. 


$1.75; per case, 12 tins, $20.00. 
Tbs 38¢, 3 cans for $1.00. 
8. 


Jam, 2 Ib. can 29¢; 3 for 806. 
986. 


3 for Soe. 
* heavy syrup 38. 


1.00. 
SYRUP, %-gal. can, $1.05. 
* Bayes 4 2 for 25¢. 


Wool 


By Parcel Post add 10c each. 

ingens Me or less, at our stores, except at those 
on some aFticies. the cost of carrying charges. 
collect, or to go by mail add @c 


None sent C. 0 
CARTONS 
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2 Ibs., 78 in 
oper tb. ; S-tD. box, 
e ise 4 : 2 Ibs. 


cking is net included, candy w 
— carrying cha as el 
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WALL PAPER 
PAINT 


| \ 
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HOCKEY. MATCH 


8 and Ireland Play a Tie 

Contest in International Series 
at Beckenham, England 

1 cable to The Christian 33 

onitor from its European News Office 

” BECKENHAM, England (Saturday) 

An important hockey match between 


national teams of England and Ireland 
place here Saturday in the pres- 


f 


11 
1 


ve which en- 
the net from 
R. O. D. Giliman then 
his turn, for 8. H. Shoveller and 
Saville, ton of England's best 

, compelled him to kick out 

y to save his goal. The in- 
terval arrived with Ireland still ahead. 
Even better hockey was displayed 
in the second half, Percy Murdock, the 
Irish center-half, earning great ap- 
plause by the manner in which he 
checked Shoveller’e clever stickwork. 


aut 
1b 
aul 
at 


The ball traveled swiftly from end to Lewis 


end of the field and eventually Saville 
drew the Irish goal keeper and beat 
him at close range with a neat stroke. 
made strenuous efforts 


cheers; but neither side could score 
before the finish. The summary: 


Bst Bennett 

— . 
Score—tIreland “Pngtan 

Cork for Ireland; Saville for England. 

Umpires—F. A. Thomas and Peter Jack- 

on. Time Two 35m. periods. 


ENGLISH LEAGUE 
DEFEATS SCOTTISH 


ecial cable to The Christian Science 

onitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Saturday)—Rep- 
resentatives of the English and Scot- 
tish Association football leagues were 
in opposition for the twenty-sixth 
time Saturday on the ground of the 
Arsenal Football Club here and a fast 
game ended in a victory for the Eng- 
lishmen by 1 goal to 0. 

The early stages of play were 
marked by determined sallies on the 
part of the Scottish forwards. A. L. 
Morton on the left wing being espe- 
cially clever. No less brilliant was 
Samuel Credzoy, on the English right 
wing, who was responsible for many 
attacking movements. Half time ar- 
rived without a score. 

The Scotsmen had the advantage of 
a slight breeze in the second half and 
exploited a low, short-passing game to 
perfection; but although they made 
ground in workmanlike manner, weak- 
ness in front of the goal enabled the 
sturdy hacks and reliable goal keeper 
to effect clearances. The English 
forwards were always pressing and 
after a penalty kick against Scotland 
had been missed, C. M. Buchan landed 
the ball in the net from a scramble in 
front of goal. Both sides tried hard 
after this, but no further goal was 
scored, the. Englishmen thus placing 
the fourteenth victory to their credit 
against the Scottish League. The sum- 


SCOTLAND 


League 0. Goals—Buchan for . English 
League. Referee—D. H. Asson. Time— 
. periods. 


W. FREEMAN. WINNER 
! OF ENGLISH TITLE 


Game 3 These Toe 
Countiies Won by Latter 6-0 


— ꝛ—•UPM T' — 


special cable to The Christian Science 
tor from its European News Office 


BELFAST, Ireland (Saturday) — 


Wales defeated Ireland here Saturday 


Neither team lined up as originally se- 
lected and the home sidé was handi- 
capped by the absence of Thomas 
Mayne, scrumhalf. The match was 
marked by no flashes of brilliancy, but 
the Welshmen had thé best of a mod- 
erate game. Early on the Irish team 
was penalized for some infringement 
and Thomas Johnson, the Cardiff wing 
threequarter, landed a fine goal for the 
visitors. Up to the interval it was 
evident the Welsh team, especially in 
the pack, was a smarter combination 
than the Irishmen; but when the 
teams turned round hopes ran high 
that Ireland, favored by the wind, 
would be able to wipe out the arrears. 
These hopes were rudely dispelled, for 
by a clever movement among the 
backs, the Welshmen scored another 
try, M. G. Thomas grounding the 
ball between the posts. Though Wales 
never looked like losing, there were 
some thrilling incidents in the last 
portion of the game, but the Irish- 
men failed to last and retired. well 


i beaten. The Irish pack was outplayed 


both in tight and loose by a heavier 
and smarter eight, while the Irish 
scrumhalf was. overshadowed by his 
opponent. The summary? 
WALES IRELAND 

Parker, f f, Bermingham 
Williams, f f, Collohy 
1 „e. ee 
e e l t. Doherty 
„„ k. Halloran 
. . f, McClelland 


„ .. „ f, Thompson 
Brown, uu... F sh, Jack 
fh, Cunningham 


6, 9. Try— 
Thomas for Wales. Penalty goal—John- 
son. Referee—J. M. Tennant. Time— 
Two 40m. periods. 


VICTORIA WINNER 
OF FINAL CONTEST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


VICTORIA. British Oolumbia— In 
the final game of the 1920-1921 season 
Haslam of the Pacific Coast Hockey League, 
the new coast champions, Vancouver, 
were defeated by Victoria. the score at 


the end reading 11 to 8 in favor of the 
home team. 

There was much ragged and much 
brilliant hockey and the best man on 
the ice was, without question, Freder- 
ickson, Victoria’s speedy center. He 
was continually beating Taylor for the 
puck and a number of his shots were 
wonderfully turned aside by Lehman 
in the Vancouver goal. 

The game opened in quite a bril- 
Jiant manner, Frederickson and Dun- 
derdale right from the face off went 
through the Vancouver defense and 
Victoria was 1 up within five sec- 
onds from the start. This early re- 
verse put the visitors on their mettle 
and Taylor, with an assist from Dun- 
can, beat Fowler, who made no at- 
tempt to save a high shot which went 
into the corner of the net. This period 
was easily Victoria’s and Frederick- 
son again scored after a pretty rush 
by W. Loughlin. Then came four min- 
utes of hockey in which the home team 
put on three more goals, Dunderdale, 
H. Meeking and Frederickson beating 
Lehman. The visitors got warmed up 
early in the second period and there 
was a lot of good hockey in conse- 
quence, Vancouver scoring three times 
to Victoria’s two, Taylor, J. Adams 
and Cook registering for the Sound 
City men, as against Gordon Meek- 
Ang’s final goal, and Jack Adams 
through his own goal, to augment the 
home side. In the last 20 minutes both 
sides scored four goals apiece, M 
Meeking twicé, Johnson and Freder- 
ickson for Victoria and Taylor once 
and Harris three times for, Vancouver. 
The summary: 

VICTORIA 


VANCOUVER 
rw, Skinner 


Frederickson, c 

H. Meeking, Ww. 6 6 6s Iw, Harris 

C. Loughlin, id 

W. Loughlin, rd 

r bind ˙— aded vical g. Lehman 
Score—Victoria 11, Vancouver 8. Goals 

—Frederickson 3. H. Meeking 3, Dunder- 

dale 2, Johnson, G. Meeking, J. Adams for 

Victoria ; Harris 3, Taylor 3, J. Adams, 

Cook for Vancouver. Substitutes—G. 

Meeking for Victoria, J. Adams for Van- 

couver. Referee—Fred Ion. Time—Three 

20m. periods. 


MINNESOTA DEFEATS 
NORTHWESTERN FIVE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota—Closing 
the season with a burst of speed and 
completely overwhelming their oppo- 
nents, the University of Minnesota 
basketball team won a 29-to-13 victory 
over Northwestern University here 
er night. 

The Purple five, last in the Confer- 
ence standing, fought hard but to no 
avail against the rushes of A. C. Oss 
28. N. A. Arntson, 21 and F. R. Enke 
22. who, playing their last games were 
the stars on the Minnesota team. 

The Old * and Maroon started 


scoring abilities of its 
H. L. McKenzie 23, and C. W. 


in the international rugby football 
‘| championship series by 6 points to 0. 


Ste. 


rntson fed the ball to each other con- 
uously in the second half. The 
game, despite the one-sided score, was 
interesting and hard fought: through- 
out, Northwestern always threatening 
a spurt which never. materialized. 


ervreeeeeeee eee eee ers 


*#eeeeeeaeaeeuvreeeree 


CC Sanders 
Enke, rg , If, Lyman 
Score—University of Minnesota 29; 
Northwestern University 13. Goals from 
floor—Oss 7, Arntson 4,- Schjoll, Kearney 
for Minnesota; Palmer 2, McKensie 2, 
Fransee for Northwestern. Goals from 
foul—Kearney 3 for Minnesota; McKenzie 
3 for Northwestern. Referee—J. J. Rae 
Umpire—Edward Lynch. 


TECHNOLOGY IS 
AGAIN WINNER 


Institute Retains the New Eng- 


fand Intercollegiate Swimming 
Association Championship 

Specially for The Christian Scignce Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts— With a 
total of 19 points, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology swimming 
team won the second annual New 
England Intercollegiate Swimming 
Association championship meet at 
the Boston Y. M. C. A. pool Saturday 
night. Dartmouth College was sec- 
ond with 12, Wesleyan University 
third with 11, Amherst College fourth 
with 6, Brown University fifth with 
5 and Boston University sixth with 2. 
S. B. Damon of Amherst maintained 
his undefeated record for the 50-yard 
swim by winning that event and 
breaking the pool record. He cov- 
ered the distance in 251-5s. R. P. 
Bird of Dartmouth won the plunge, 
covering the 75 feet in 51 1-58, a new 


tank record. Capt. S. N. Williams of 


Wesleyan was high scorer with a first 
in the 100 and second in the 50. The 
summary : 

60-Yard Dash—Won by Damon, Am- 
herst; Williams, Wesleyan, second; Fitz- 
gibbon, Brown, third; Adams, Brown, 
fourth. Time—26\s. 

220-Yard Swim— Won by Greene, Tech- 
nology ; Trowbridge, Technology, second; 
Richardson, Boston University. third; 
Berrien, Wesleyan, fourth. Time—2m. 
40%s. 

Plunge—Won by Bird, 
Short, Dartmouth, second: 
Wesleyan, third; Boyce, Technology, 
fourth. Distance—75ft. in 5168s. 

Dive—Won by Skinner, Technology; 
Ferdinand, Technology, second; .Dawson, 
Brown, third; Ewer, Amherst, fourth. 

100-Yard Swim—Won by Williams, Wes- 
leyan; Taylor, Dartmouth, second: Bid- 
dell, Technology, third ; Roberts, Dart- 


Time 
Freshman Relay — Won by Brown 
(Smith, Jones, Staples, Mazet): Tech- 
nology, second (Taylor, Evans, Marsh, 
Dunn). Time—im. 45s. 


TORONTO ENTERS 
SEMI-FINAL ROUND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

TORONTO, Ontario—The University 
of Toronto’s senior hockey team went 
into the semi-finals of the Allan Cup 
competition Saturday by again de- 
feating the Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
senior Northern Ontario Hockey As- 
sociation’s champion teem. The score 
was 13 to 3 for the varsity, and as the 
university also won the first game 
Thursday night by a score of 5 to 2, 
* captured the round by 18 goale to 


Dartmouth: 


The northern Ontario hockey team 
never had-a chance against the speedy 
university sextet. They were out- 
played from start to finish. Their de- 
fense was incapable of withstanding 
the attacks of the Varsity forward line 
while their forwards were seldom able 
to penetrate the rear guard of the Blue 
and White. Varsity never looked bet- 
ter and are undoubtedly the logical 
contenders of eastern Canada for the 
Allan Cup, now in the possession of 
Brandon, champions of the Manitoba 
League. 

McGill University, who lost both 
their games to Varsity in the senior 
Intercollegiate Hockey Union, but who 
entered the Allan Cup playoffs by vir- 
tue of their mastery of the Montreal 
City League, are scheduled to meet 
Varsity here tomorrow night in a game 
to decide the team which will go west. 
In view of McGill’s two defeats by 
Varsity and of the fact that the Board 
of Governors are not in favor of them 
playing more hockey, it is thought 
likely that the easterners may default 
the scheduled game. No official word 
has been received from Montreal. The 
summary: 

TORONTO 
Sullivan, Olson, Iw 
G e acc is c, Phillips, Desjardiens 
Wright, Westman, rw. lw. Fisher. Lessard 


800 


Id. Donnelly 
ry, K. Walsh 
P of Toronto 13, Sault 
Marie 3. Goals—Carson 8, Ramsay, 
Sullivan, Brown, Wright, Olson for To- 
ronto: Phillips, Munro, Cook for Soo. 
Referee — Cooper Smeaton, Montreal. 
Time—Three 20m. periods. 


HALL WINS TROPHY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — Sherman 
Hall, New York City, national cham- 
pion in foils, sabre, and three weap- 
ons, for 1920, permanently won the 
Hudson Budd Sabre Cup, offered to 
members ‘of the New York Athletic 
Club at the club house on Wednesday 
evening. The other competitiors were 
Leo Nunes, three-weapon champion 
for 1921, C. A. Bill, a former cham- 
pion, and George Nunes, younger 
brother of the champion. Hall won 
‘all his bouts, defeating George Nunes, 


who was given a handicap of 2, 5 


touches to 2, disposing of Bill 5 to 1, 
and finally defeating Leo Nunes, after 
a number of inconclusive bouts, 5 
touches to 2. 


_ pionship of Middle West i in a} 
Western __ Conference Meet ing Ashworth, 


News 

- BLOOMINGTON, Indiana—The in- 
tercollegiate wrestling championship 
of the middle west was won by Indi- 
ana University in the Western Con- 
ference wrestling, fencing and gym- 
nastic meet held March 10 and 11 at 
Indiana University. Chicago won first 
in the gymnastic events while Wis- 


W to The Christian 88 Monttor 
N from its Western Office 


| eonsin and Iliinois divided honors in 


fencing. In the wrestling events, Indi- 
ana just defeated the strong lowa 
State College. team and won by a 
score of 15 to 16. Univérsity of 
Nebraska won third with a total of 12 
points, - 

E. W. Mumby 21, A. F. Stanley 22 
and O. N. Ratcliffe 23 were the point 
getters for the winning Crimson team. 
Mumby won over Hunter 21 of Iowa 
on a fall in the final bout for the west- 
ern championship in the 175-pound 
class. The first bout went to Mumby 
of Indiana on a fall in 4m. 10s. The 
second bout went to a draw, and the 
third went to Mumby by a fall in 4m. 
lis. The win on a fall gave Indiana 
8 points. Stanley and Ratcliffe won 
second in the 115 and 125-pound 
classes, thus adding 8 points more to 
the Crimson total. 

C. B. Sweeny 21, of Iowa, was the 
only championship ‘winner on the Old 
Gold team. He won over Sternaman 
22, Illinois, by a. decision 
135-pound class. The summary: 

WRESTLING 

115-Pound Class—M. E. Sogard, Iowa 
State, defeated A. F. Stanley, Indiana, 
two out of three decisions. 

125-Pound Class—R. P. Myers, 
western, and O. N. Ratcliff, 
wrestled to three draws. 

135-Pound Clase-—C. B. Sweeney, Iowa. 
won over Sternaman, on two out of three 
decisions. 

Illinois won second with one match 
and Chicago took third. 

Indiana University, as present hold- 
ers of the western intercollegiate 
wrestling championship, will meet the 
strong Pennsylvania State College 
wrestlers at Bloomington, March 30, 
to determine the national collegiate 
champiorship. The Pennsylvania 


North- 
Indiana, 


Southwick. | State team holds the championship of 
he east. 


YALE WRESTLERS 
DEFEAT HARVARD 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — The 
Yale- varsity and freshmen wrestling 
teams defeated the Harvard varsity 
and freshmen in their dual meets here 
Friday, the Eli varsity winning 14 to 


11 and the freshmen 22 to 3. 

In the varsity match neither team 
succeeded in securing a fall, all of the 
results being scored on decisions. 
Capt. Patrick Mallon 21 of Yale won 
the feature match by defeating J. F. 
Stearns 22 in the 135-pound class. 
The summary of the varsity match 
follows: 

115-Pound Class—A. B. Walker 22, Har- 
vard, defeated M. L. Thompson 218. Yale, 
by .a decision. 

125-Pound Class—H. J. Freedman 23. 
Harvard, defeated W. S. Moore 228, Yale, 
by a decision. 

135-Pound Class—Patrick Mallon 21. 
Yale, defeated J. F. Stearns 22, Harvard, 
by a. decision. 

146-Pound Class— W. W. Benjamin 22, 
Yale, defeated W. R. Barker 22, Harvard, 
by à decision. 

158-Pound “lass—R. E. Woods 218, Yale, 
defeated Francis Rouillard 23, Harvard, 
by a decision. 

115-Pound Class— R. D. Darrell 21, Yale, 
defeated C. A. C. Eastman 23, Harvard, 
by default. 

Heavyweight Class—J. F. Brown 22, 
Harvard, defeated R. D. Darrell 21. Yale, 
by a decision. 


PENNSYLVANIA WINS 
FROM PRINCETON 33-22 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The University of Pennsylvania var- 
sity basketball team defeated the 
Princeton varsity at Weightman Hall, 
Saturday night, in an Intercollegiate 
Basketball League game, 33 to 22. 

Capt. D. J. McNichol of the Red and 
Blue was easily the star of the game 
with 25 points to his credit, 21 of them 
being from the foul line. Capt. H. R. 
Opie 21 of Princeton made a wonder- 
ful goal from the middle of the court 
in the first half of the: game. The 
summary: 

PENNSYLVANIA 


PRINCETON 
. Legendre, Dans 
Huntzinger, rf W infield 
TT.... pathy spor Oe c, Dickinson 
Voegelin, sf, Jefferies 
McNichol, 1g... . If. Brawner, Opie, Bergen 

Score—University of Pennsylvagia 33, 
Princeton University 22. .Goals from 
floor—Graves, McNichol 2, Huntzinger, 
hema, for Pennsylvania; Jefferies 2, 
Opie 2, Legendre 2, Bergen for Princeton. 
Goals ‘from foul—McNichol 21 for Penn- 
syivania ; Legendre 8 for Princeton. Time 
—Two 20m. periods. 


EDWIN BINNEY JR. 
BREAKS A RECORD 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—Edwin 
Binney Jr. 21 of Yale established a 
new intercollegiate record for the 50- 
yard swim in the meet between Yale 
University and the College of the City 
of New York — the Carnegie pool 
Friday night. Hig time was 24 1-5s., 
clipping one-fifth ‘of a second off the |— 
intercollegiate mark which he made 
on March 20, 1920. 

Binney also swam in the 40-yard 
event a few minutes afterward and 
equaled the in 
19s., held by hi 


f, Earle of Univer- 


sity of Chicago and Kananui, United 
| States Naval Academy. Yale won the | 


2825. 


in the 


ollegiate record oft 


— by w. 1. zu-. 
Yale, second; Irv- 
City Gelee. third. Tune 
220-Yard’ Dash Won hy ©, . Pratt, 
Yale; I. R. Maraball, Yale, second; Leo 
Lehrman, City City College, wise Time—2m. 
Relay ‘adie Won by ‘Yale ‘University 
(D. B. Gauss, Tyler Jr., A. M. 
Schaeffer, F. H. C }. 

Fancy . wie by P. H. Crane. 
Yale, 98.7 points; J. K. Pollard, Tale, sec- | 
ond, 98.5 points; Harold, Fink, City Col-/| 
lege, third, 80.3 points. 

Plunge for WwW he 4 N. . 
Guernsey, Yale, 75ft. in 48s.; C. D. Pratt, 
Yale, second, 66ft.; Harold Fink, City Col- 
lege, third, 54ft. 


J. H. SHOEMAKER 
RETAINS TITLE 


Defeats C. A. Vaughan in Play- 
Off for United States Amateur 
Pocket Billiards Championship 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from it: Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—For the eighth 
year in succession J. H. Shoemaker of 
the New York Athletic Club is the 
United States amateur pocket billiard 
champion. He won the tourney at the 
Chicago Athletic Association here. by 
defeating C. A. Vaughan of Chicago in 
the play-off of their tie here Friday 
night. The score was 125 to 78 in 35 
innings. - 

It was their second clash of the 
tourney, Shoemaker having given 
Vaughan his only previous defeat. The 
Chicago aspirant got away with 38 
points in the first six innings, but Shoe- 
maker came fast and had a lead of 50 
to 89-at the twelfth inning. From this 
period on, clever safety play by the 
New Yorker made the outcome certain. 
The high runs were 15 for the cham- 
pion and one less for the. runner-up. 
The match by frames: 

J. H. Shoemaker—1 5 7 8 
0514130001420000 
03461 2126. Scratch 1 
high run 15. 

C. A. Vaughan—0 14 8 8 6 3 
9 1301000353 00 0 2 0 0 
12 9 3 0 O0—83. Scratches 5; inni 
high run 14. 

Referee—J. H. Levis. 


DARTMOUTH WINS 
IN CLOSE CONTEST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York-—lIn the con- 
cluding game of the Columbia Uni- 
versity basketball season, the Dart- 


mouth College team won a well-de- | 


served victory from the local players 
by a narrow margin Saturday, the final 
score being 26 to 21. F. X. Heep 23 
showed well for the victors, scoring 
three of the seven floor goals for his 
team, and being especially good in 
dribbling down the length of the court. | 


J. H. Johnson 21 did well for Colum- | 


bia, but the team inclined toward foul | 


tactics, no Jess than 20 fouls being | 


called on them, 12 of which T. H. Cul- 
len °23 converted into goals for Dart- 
mouth, while Robert Pulleyn got only 
2 of his 8 shots, and Walter Elder 23 
scored only 1 out of 3. 

At the end of the first half the score 


stood 14 to 13, in favor of Dartmouth, 


but during the second half Columbia 
took the lead twice, only to lose it on 
fouls, the last four scores being of 
the latter variety. After the game, the 
Columbia team selected Lester Watson 
22 for next year’s captain, by an 


unanimous vote. The line-up and sum- 
mary: 


DARTMOUTH 


Cullen, If 
Yuill, 


COLUMBIA 


rf, Johnson 

if, Tynan, Eder. Kerin 

Score—Dartmouth College 26, Columbia 
University 21. Goals from floor—Heep 3. 
Cullen 2, Yuill, Chamberlain for Dart- 
mouth; Johnson 4, Pulleyn 2, Reilly 2, 
Tynan for Columbia. Goals from foul— 
Cullen 12 for Dartmouth; Pulleyn 2, Eder 
for Columbia. Referee—J.. M. O'Shea, 
West Point. Umpire—G. P. Cartwright, 
Pennsylvania State College. Time—Two 
20m. periods. 


YALE OVERWHELMED 
BY CORNELL FIVE 


ITHACA, New York—Cornell. Uni- 
versity easily defeated Yale in their 
Intercollegiate Basketball League 
game here Saturday night 42 to §. The 
Cornell defense was very strong and 
Yale was able to make only one goal 
from the floor and that was by H. L. 
J. de Sibour 23, a substitute, in the 
last few minutes of play. 

I. N. Sidman 21 was high scorer for 
Cornell with 20 points to his credit 
while Capt. Joaquim Molinet 21 made 
10 from 5 goals from the floor. The 
summary: 

CORNELL 
Molinet, if 
Barkalew, Luther, rf 


Cornish, Pope; rg. If. Alderman, deSibour 

Score—Cornell University 42, Yale Uni- 
versity 9. Goals from floor—Molinet 5, 
Rippe 4, Sidman 4, Cornish, Barkalew for 
Cornell ; 
foulk—Sidman 12 for Cornell; Alderman 3. 
Flynn for Yale. Time—Two 20m. periods. 


AMUSEMENTS 


BOSTON 


deSibour for Yale. Goals from 


SCOTTISH NIGHT at 
NEW BOSTON ARENA 


: ö 
"the United States. Racquet 
i 8 ip Match 


Specially 5 

BOSTON. Massachusetts C. C. Pell 
and 8. G. Mortimer ot the New York 
Racquet & Tennis Club, sprang some- 
what of a surprise yesterday when 
they won the United States doubles 
racquet championship title from Jay 
Gould and J. W. Wear, Philadelphia 
Tennis & Racquet Club and 1920 
champions, by defeating the latter 
team in the final round on the courts 


of the Boston Tennis & Racquet Club 


four games to three, 15—12, 11—5, 
9—15, 15—10, 15—13, 4—-15, 15—5. 

The match was a battle royal with 
the champions of 1915 showing better 
staying powers. All four players are 
ranked high in this sport and they 
gave an exhibition worthy of their 
best efforts. The first game was close. 
with the new champions having a 
slight advantage. The second game 
found the former champions slightly 
better. In the third game they won 
rather easier than in the second, but 
the fourth and fifth games found Pell 
and Mortimer the more effective. The 
sixth game was a runaway for Gould 
and Wear, while the seventh and final 
game was just the reverse. 

Gould and Wear won their- way to 


‘the final round Saturday by defeating 


Hewitt Morgan and G. M. Heckscher 
of the New York Racquet & Tennis 
Club, four games to one, 11—15, 15—5, 
15—8, 15—6. The champions were 
rather slow in getting started; but 
once they got their form, there was 
never any question regarding the out- 
come. 

Pell and Mortimer secured their 
final-round bracket by defeating Ful- 
ton Cutting and F. T. Frelinghuysen 


of the New York Racquet & Tennis 


Club four games to one. With the ex- 
ception of the second game, the win- 
ners seemed to outclass their oppo- 
nents at all stages. The summary: 
UNITED STATES RACQUET DOUBLES 
CHAMPIONSHIP—Semi-Final Round 


Jay Gould and J. W. Wear, Philadel- 
phi Tennis and Racquet Club, defeated 


| Hewitt Morgan and G. M. Heckscher, New 


York Racquet and Tennis Club, 11—15, 


| 15—5, 15—8, 15—6, 15—6. 


C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer, New York 
Racquet and Tennis Club, defeated Ful- 
ton Cutting and F. T. Frelinghuysen, New 
York Racquet and Tennis ver 15—3, 
9— 16, 18—7. 15—0., 18— 7. . f 
2 Final Round 2 

C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer, New 
York Racquet and Tennis Club, defeated 
Jay Gould and J. W. Wear, Philadelphia 
Tennis and Racquet Club. 15—12, 11—135, 
9—15, 15—10, 15—13, 4—1§, 15—5. 


KANSAS CITY 
WINS TROPHY 
Captures United States Amateur 


Basketball Title by Defeating 
Southwestern College Quintet 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri—Kansas 
City will be the home of the United 
States Amateur basketball champion- 
ship trophy for at least a year as the 
result of the Kansas City Athletic 
Club’s victory, over Southwestern 
College of Winfield, Kansas, here Sat- 
urday night. The two teams met in 
the finals of the 1921 tournament, and 
the Blue Diamonds won, 42 to 36. 
Atlanta Athletic Club of Atlanta, 
Georgia, won third place honors by 
defeating the Lowe Campbells, another 
local team, in a preliminary game 
Saturday night. 

The Kansas City Athletic Club quin- 
tet played through the tournament 
without a defeat, winning the cham- 
pionship in four consecutive victories. 
Livermore, California, Athletic Club 
was the first team to lose to the new 
champions. Following this victory the 
club five defeated the University of 
Nevada team, and went into the finals 
by defeating the Lowe Campbells. 

Three large silver cups were the 
prizes given the teams placing first, 
second and third. Gold, silver and 
bronze medals also were given the 
individual players: A large silver cup 
is to be given the player chosen by 
Officials as the individual star of the 
tournament. Many followers believe 
that Forrest Debernardi of the Kan- 
sas Oity Athletic Club will win this 
trophy. 


WINNIPEGS WIN AND LOSE 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Win- 
nipeg hockey team of Manitoba de- 
feated the Boston Athletic Association 
hockey team at the Boston Arena, 
Saturday night, 6 to 5. Friday night 
the Crimson Ramblers defeated Win- 
nipeg, 4 to 1. The goal keeping of 
Jabish Holmes, for the Ramblers, was 
the feature of Friday night’s game. 


Regular sailings of luxurious steamers, 17,000 

ton displacement, especially designed for travel 

Mew York — Ofica, <2 Broadway. 
„ oF ’ * 

— W. „ 

3 


SWITZERLAND 


“Select Collection” of useful travel litera- 
ture sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. Information on tours and travel free. 


Official of £ 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Vifth Avenue, New York 
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Bs Expeced to Help Re 
: sk Goods 


MANCHESTER, England—There 1s 
nothing of a hopeful character to re- 


port in regard to the British cotton 


industry tor the eArly part of Febru- 


jary. It weuls not gf quite right to 


e operati ves a r allow- 
— continue mak- 
oth for which there is 


Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the 
88 that the excess profits duty 
be dropped at the end of the 
year in April, will have the 


leffect of restoring confidence in trade. 


have already ex- 


this duty was raised from 40 to 60 
per cent on profits based on pre-war 
rates, and Mr. Chamberlain's an- 
nouncement has been accepted with a 
great deal of relief. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Foreign & Domestic Bankers 
Acceptance Corpora fion has filed a 


eaten with the corporation com- 
‘ . 


we bie Bs 75 20 


4 
thanks | capital $2,090,000. 

Ground has been broken for the 
United States Governnient’s coal 
washing plant at the Matanusha field, 
Alaska. This plant will be accessible 
to private operators and will cost 
about $250,000. 

Tue Government of Ecuador has 
decreed that export duties must -be 
paid in gold. 

A general increase in import duties 
is provided in the new budget 
of British India, according to advices 
received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The increase on 
most products is 74% per cent to 11 
per cent ad valorem. 

The cities of Liverpool and Birming- 


ly ham, England, are to issue a 5% per 


4 


i 


111 
288 
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as follows: 
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n of £3,500,000 


cent joint municipal | 
ively, at 90, 


and £3,000,000, res 


1 redeemable 1961. 


FEDERAL. RESERVE 
BAN K COMPARISONS 


“WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Combined resources and liabilities 
ot the 12 Federal Reserve banks of the 
United States (last 000 omitted) are 


RESOURCES 
Mar. 11 
$254, 276 


Mar 4 
$234,353 
526.499 
760.852 
1.236.560 
166,878 
2,163,090 
212,673 
2,375,763 


5,840, 601 


: 


— 


a 


« * 
* 5 
, 


Se Te 


| to revive trade and reintro- 
duce a spirit of enterprise. Last April 


ais chee pg og 


981.840 


$100,865. 


1020, to February 12 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW YORK, New York — Since 
'professional operators in the stock 
markét are most sensitive to about 
“every wind that blows,” the setback 
during the latter part of last week is 
somewhat discounted so far as it may 
be depended upon as a permanent 
sign. of any long range. trend of 
prices. The recession is further dis- 
counted by the reports that here are 
comparatively few margin accounts 
and investment buying has quieted 
down considerably. From these facts 
and the selling of Friday it is deduced 
that there is a large short interest 
„im the market. Of course there are 
many disturbing signs in the general 
businese situation such as the possi- 
Nbilitigs involved in the railroad - and 
other wage reductions, the unsettled 
condition in European affairs, and the 
incomplete deflation of prices. These 


sell or bear the market by the profes- 
|sionals; but modifying these indica- 
tions are the statements of some of the 
leading business men in the country, 
the tenor of whose opinions generally 
is in harmony with the statement of 
the new Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, who says: | 

“Although the country is funda- 
mentally sound, it is too early to 
venture a prediction of an early re- 
vival of business conditions. There 
is every ground to feel optimistic, 
however.” 

The consensus of opinion among 
the brokers, is that while caution 
should be exercised there are attrac- 
tive investment o rtunities avail- 
able at the present , 

Saturday there appeared the usual 
buying to cover which gave the mar- 
ket some appearance of recovery from 
the low prices of Friday. 

Following are the sales of some 
prominent stocks for the week end- 
ing March 11, 1921, with the highest, 
lowest and last 8 

Sales 
55,500 Allied Chem 

2,400 Am Agri Chem 


138,800 Atl Gulf 
69,900 Bald Loco ... 
23,600 Balt & Ohio... 
$7,000 Beth Steel B. 
26,300 Can Pacific 
10,400 Cent Leather 
45,300 Chandler 

11,300 Ches & Ohio.. 
16,200 Corn Prods 
60,500 Crucible 


140,000 Mex Pet . 
11,200 Midvale 
20,600 N Y Central. 
24,900 New Haven 
43,400 No Pacific 
50,600 Pan Pet 
4,400 Ritts Coal 
56,200 Reading 
16,000 Rep I & Steel 
26,200 Royal Dutch . 
26,900 Sears Roebuck 
4.900 Shell Trans 
102,000 Sinclair 


* 


34 
77% 
| 23,600 South Rallway 21% 
37,800 Union Pac 121. 
41,900 Un Fruit » 108% 
12,800 US Food Prods 

22, 400 0 S Rubber.. 
189,000 US Steel 

12,200 Utah Copper 

14,400 Vanadium 

4,800 Westinghouse 


Ex- dividend. 
NEW MOTOR COMPANY 

DETROIT, Michigan—The forma- 
tion of a new motor company is an- 
nounced by former Vice-President 
Klingensmith of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. The company will be-known ae 
the Gray Motor Corporation, and they 
expect to get into production this 
N They say they have per- 
ected a four-cylinder motor which 
— run 27 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line, _The-car will sell for about $1200. 


‘BRITISH TREASURY RETURNS 
| Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The British Ex- 
chequer returns rg the period April 1, 
last show: Re- 
ceipts £1,004, Bee expenditure | 
£ 964,172,100. Corresponding period of 
previous finan year: Receipts 
na expengivur 21.300.597 - 


SOVIET RUSSIA PAPER INDUSTRY. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


are interpreted to mean it is time to. 


4 sreater than at the present day, to 


trust companies for last week shows 


laneous revenue, compared with $99,- 
665 in 1919 and $76,634 in 1918, the 

rpo ' net revenue for 1920 
reached $1,786,938, compared with the 
1919 total of $1,673,317, and that of 
$1,253,813 in 1918. After allowance is} 
made for band interest and providing | 
for renewals and replacements to the 
extent of $272,338, compared with | Paris 
$224,691 a year ago, together with the 
writing-off $315,659 to provide for 
exhatstion of minerals, compared with 
$190,654 in 1919 and $104,396 in 1918, 
there remained a balance available for 
distribution of $1,048,940, representing 
approximately 15 per cent on the com- | 
bined issues: This compares with 14 
per cent in 1919, 11.4 per cent in 191 
and 3.6 per cent in 1917. 

There were distributed during the 
year dividends and bonuses aggregat- 
ing $582,500, compared with $530,000 
in 1919 and $190,000 in 1918. After all 
deductions the surplus reached the 
total of $2,052,831, the sum of $466,440 
being added as a result of the year's 
successful operations. 

The strong working capital position 
disclosed in former statements under- 
went material augmentation, net 
working capital at the end of 1920 
amounting to $3,398,494, compared 
with $2,991,728 in the 1919 report and 
$2,353,355 in that of 1918. The in- 
crease was due mainly to the growth 
in the company’s investments. 

The president, Mr. W. G. Ross, says: 
“The orders on the company books 
are as great as the orders on hand a 


year ago.” 


VIEW ON NEED IN 
BUSINESS TODAY 


Leadership Supported by Collec- 
tive Thinking Pointed Out as 
Step in Solving Problems 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW ‘YORK, New York—The need 
of leadership in business was never 


establish international trade on a 
broader basis of collective thinking, 
and to finance America’s products 
further toward the foreign consumer, 
said George E. Smith, at a luncheon 
fof the Kiwanfs Club of New York. Mr. 
Smith is president of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, and a director in the 
Chamber of Commerce’ of the United 
States and the American Manufactur- 
ers Association. He is also a mem- 
ber of the organizing and executive 
committees of the new Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation. He said, in 
part: 

During the war we mobilized the 
thinking brains of the country and 
solved the great problem which then 
confronted us. I believe that now 
there is even greater need for leader- 
ship of that character. The reason 
why we have not that leadership now 
ls because we are thinking as individ- 
ualists. We need group thinking. 
We must stand solidly behind these 
thinkers and leaders, then the problem 
will be solved. 

“International trade must have a 
broader basis.. It must be spread fur- 
ther out to the people, but in order 
to. do that it is necessary that confi- 
dence be established in those who 
attempt the solution of a problem of 
such a tremendous character. 

“We have in the past been a debtor | 
nation. Our quick transition to a 
creditor nation reversed our position. 
Creditor selling is entirely different 
from debtor selling. We should have 
gradually absorbed direct securities 
to cover this trade balance which 
accumulated. But on account of the 
rapidity of the transition we could 
not do so. It is necessary to find a 
means of absorbing these securities. 

“The problem is so big that it is not 
a bankers’ problem, but the problem of 
the whole people, It is a question of 
America being really educated eneush 
to get behind this proposition under 
the guidance of its executives. Amer- 
ica is a producing nation. But a pro- 
ducing nation cannot long survive 
unless it is a saving nation. Only so 
can we master this économic prob- 
lem.” 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Saturday Friday Parity 
Sterling 
Franes (French) 
Francs (Belgian) .0741% 
Lire 0369 


German marks. 
Canadian dollar. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 


“NEW YORK, New York—The actual 
condition of clearing-house banks and, 


418 348628 


excess of legal requirements. This 16 
an increase of $30,700,280 from the 
tt nl SA 


— Telephone & Taegaph Co 


Pridsy, March 


On account of the 88 22 


will be 
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By mesial correspondent of ‘The Carian 


PARIS, France—Even the man in 
the street who knows nothing about 
finance watches the movements of the 
kran. In relation to the dollar the 
franc at one bound came from above 
17 to less than 14. In relation to the 
pound it was up to 61 and then sud- 
dently went below 50. Such a start- 
ling rise is absolutely unprecedented. 
What are the causes? 
5 - can be no doubt that the 
Conference was the principal 
cause of these amazing changes in 
value, . Psychological and political 
factors are more important than is 
often supposed in the money market. 
Why financial men should have be- 


neved that Mr. Briand and Mr, Lloyd 


Geotge would at last.do what has not 
been done for 2% years, namely, fix 
the liabilities of Germany and thus 


help to matertalize the expectations 


of France, is not very clear. It is 
sufficient that they did believe that the 
Paris Conference would accomplish 
something of consequence, Up went 
the franc with astonishing rapidity. 
A profound sensation was caused. 
Everybody who had pounds or dollars 
to sell sold them in order to avoid 
| further losses, and the result was that 
the franc went higher and higher. 


Bankers Differ 


Everybody must wish to know 
whether these changes are likely to 
last or whether they are a flash in 
the pan.— The Paris bankers, con- 
sulted by the correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor, held the 
most diverse opinions. .One of them 
was certain that the franc would soon 
be down to 17 fo the dollar and over 
60 to the pound again. Another be- 
lieved that a crack had at last come 
and that the franc would go to 13 
and 40 respectively. It is clear that 
the bankers cannot foresee what will 
happen in regard to the exchanges. 
As for business men, they are ut- 
terly perplexed. It was bad enough 
to do business when the franc was 
so low. But it is perhaps worse to 
do business when the franc is such 
a fluid and flying quantity. 

English firms are indeed getting out 
of the difficulty by drawing up con- 
tracts in which the pound sterling is 
defined as 40 francs or in some cases 
as 36 franes:: British cotton spinners 
have proposed such bargains to 
French Arms. A French automobile 
firm has sold its products in England 
on the same fixed basis. These are 
significant facts. The “Temps,” how- 
ever, remarks that it is a mistake to 
assume that such contracts, even 
though numerous, will bring down the 
value of the pound sterling or increase 
the value of the franc. They simply 
mean that the prices of’ goods are pro- 
portionately reduced. French cus- 


of 17 . 


well founded, they cannot be sper 


Rise Too Swift to Last 

On the other hand the Journal des 
Débats” thinks that che rise of the 
franc is too swift to last. It could 
only be due to speculation. People 
are gambling upon a rise in the franc 
in consequence of recent political 


events. Even supposing hopes are 


realized and are’ undoubtedly exag- 
gerated. Therefore there 
that is fictitious in these jumps of the 
franc. Rises will be followed by re- 
action. They are not to be welcomed 
unless they are slow and genuine, for 
they upset business. 

The odd thing is that the bank rate 
is. frequently ignored and business, is 
done on agreed exchange rates, The 
foreign banks in France — American, 
English, Spanish, Dutch, Swiss— are 
blamed for some ot these fluctuations. 
A bill has been introduced to place 
special taxation on foreign banks. 
The bill provides that they should 
pay 1-10 of 1 per cent on capital and 
reserves, and 2-10 of 1 per cent on 
turnover. Especially the English and 
American banks are doing gréat busi- 
ness. The French banking system 


is much | 


differs entirely from the Anglo-Saxon ' 
banking. system. The French find 
American and English houses easier’ 


2 ‘Somewhat More Hopeful 


Special te The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England The atmos 
phere of depression still hangs over 
the hide and leather trade, but the 
tone is better and the outlook re- 
garded as more hopeful. This is 


proved by the fact that the slump in 
estic hides seems to have come 


dom 
eer an end, as best ox hides have held 


firm round about 6%4. a pound. Calf- 
skins are also firm and are making 
9d; to 14½ d. a pound. With tanners 
liquidating stocks, there is very little 
business doing in imported hides, and 
only small parcels of low grade stock 
are taken. There are now large ac- 
cumulations in docks and warehouses 
and holders are méeting tanners in 
price when reasonable bids are made. 
American tanners are beginning to 
take interest in horse hides, and small 
quantities of fronts are reported to 
have been sent to the United - States 
of America. 


Tanners Cut Prices 


Tanners are still working in only 
sufficient hides to keep liquors sweet 
and operatives employed. Sevefal of 
the larger ones have closed down for 
the time being until their stocks have 
been sold, All hopes of a stronger. 
market for sole leather now seem to 


to deal with. There is no red tape! have been abandoned, and tanners are 


and delay as in the French banks. 

The effect on foreign shares of 
these extraordinary rises and falls 
may suit some speculators who can 
foresee the financial course of events, 
but ordinary holders are often placed 
in. difficulties and are faced with 
heavy losses. 


cutting their losses and making the 
best terms possible under the circum- 
stances. Offers are seldom refused, 
and a case was recently quoted where 
a tanner refused a certain figure for 
a large parcel of bends two months 
ago, and has now taken 10d. per 
pound less than he might have ob- 


It is high ‘time that something were | tained at that time. 


done to stabilize the exchanges which | 


have only the effect of making trade: 
dificult. 


DIVIDENDS 


Wilson & Co. have declared the res- 


ular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
on the preferred stock, payable April 
1 to stock of record March 21. 


g. H. Kress & Co. have declared 


Merchants generally report slew 
business, as shoe manufacturers are 


| not yet in a speculative mood and 
refuse to book forward with prices 
in their present unstable condition. 


Upper leather is a poor seller and 
large parcels of glacé kid have been 
sold at well below cost of production. 
One or two large kid tanners have 
closed down altogether until. condi- 
tions become better. Box calf selling 
slowly at much lower figures and tan- 


regular quarterly dividend of 1% per ners working in few skins.. The trade 
cent on the preferred stock, payable | slump is shown by imports of leather 


April 1 to stock of record March 19. 


The Amalgamated Oi] Company has 
declared usual quarterly dividend of | 
$1.50 a share, payable April 15 to 
stock of record March 21. 

The Certainteed Products Corpora- | 
tion has declared regular quarterly 
dividends of 1% per cent on the first 
and second preferred stocks, payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 21. 


The Cluett Peabody Company, Inc., 
has declared the regular quarterly 


| month 


! Shoe Trade Gaining 


which, for the first month ot this 
year, amounted to £614,386: as com- 

N 870 for ap 
of 1 


The shoe trade is a shade better and 
manufacturers are increasing working 
hours. Orders are coming in from 
jobbers and retailers, as big . stocks 
have been worked off owing to the sale 
“stunts” so common since the slump 
set in. Imports of shoes for January 


‘dividend of $1.75 a share on the pre- this year were valued at E 41,005, as 


ferred stock, payable April 1 to stock against £307,725 for the correspond- 


of record March 21. 


ing month of last year. 
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above statement 


Free of Massachusetts Taxes 
and of Present Normal Federal Income Tax 


$1,000,000 


BIRD & SON, 


8% Cumulative Prior Preference Stock: 


Dividends payable quarterly February J. May J. August J. and November. J. Callable as a whole or in pari on 
any dividend date on #0 days notice at-$1/0 per share and accrued dividends. 


BUSINESS: The Company manufactures a large variety of paper, roohng and building 
products, continuing a business established in 1795. 
its products have had a nation-wide distribution for the last 20 years. 


NET ASSETS of $7,682,990 are equal to $384 per share of this Prior Preference Stock 
and net quick assets alone of $3,042,475 equal $152 per share. 


NET PROFITS available for ail on the Prior Preference Stock have averaged over 
$560,000 for the past 7, years ending December 31, 
the dividend requirements on this Stock. 


SINKING FUND of 3% annually of greatest amount of Prior Preference Stock at any time 
outstanding will operate to purchase or call the Prier Preference Stock at not exceeding 
$110 * share and accrued dividends. 


We ee this Stack Sie Taveitenais 
Price $100 per share and accrued dividend, yielding 8% 


We offer this stock when, as and if issued and delivered to us 


Lee, Higginson_& Co 


a “ 


Boston 8 


HIGGINSON & CO., London 


* 


Under the trade name 


1920, or more than 3½ times 


„ while not guaranteed, are based 
8 and — which we believe accurate and 


INC. 


Neponset 


* 
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the advisory board of British Colum- 


bian farmers, in giving evidence be- 
fore; the agricultural committee, 
pointed to the increased activity of 
Orientals on Vancouver Island and to 
their steadily acquiring lands. Whites, 
he eaid, could not compete with them 
in view of the lower standard of liv- 
ing, and wages paid by the*Orientais. 
There will be no commission appointed 
by the provincial government, but the 
Department of Agriculture will se- 
cure all the data necessary and this 
will be presented to the Imperial Con- 


| ference a oa when the question 


WESTERN UNION IS 


is “he was the best-equipped 
an iat the country for the position.” 


Sought 


x? J. Davis, A ge of * said 
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pression made on immigrants is ra 
— one, and I am determined they 
* shall be treated humanely at the ports 
' Of arrival and above all, that they 
—.— be — trom exploitation of 


"Cooperation of the various bureaux 
f the department in all matters will 


a cardinal principle with me to that 


0 


re 
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—— or permanent immigration 
laws was being considered, and at that 
1 gave his views on the necessity 


UPHELD ON APPEAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
‘NEW YORK, New York — The 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has affirmed the opinion of the 
District Court, refusing the govern- 
ment a preliminary injunction to pre- 
Avent the landing by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company of the Barbados 
cable at Miami Beach, Florida, and 
also to prevent the sending of mes- 
sages originating in or addressed to 
Brazil over the Key West-Cojimar, 
Cuba, cable. The necessity of getting 
the case before the Supreme Court 
was pointed out by the Appeals Court, 
and the opinion continued: 
“Concededly, the right to permit or 
to prohibit the landing of cables be- 
tween foreign countries and the Amer- 
ican coast is in Congress, under its 
power to reguiate. commerce between 
states and foreign countries. In 
doint of practice, Congress, on several 
occasions, has done so by acts of Con- 
gress, and sometimes the President 
has done so as Chief Executive, and 
sometimes cables have been laid by 


‘corporations without any permit at all. 


“We think no practice has been 
established sufficient to sustain the 
contention that the President has such 


He op- power as Chief Executive, and our 


— — 
P 
definite period, because 


control mouth harbor 
either | Bay. 


inclination, also, is to think that the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
has the right to land its cable on the 
beach near Maimi, Florida, under the 
Post Road Act.” 


PILGRIM PAGEANT 
DATES ARE DECIDED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Presenta- 
tion of the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
pageant. the central feature of the 
tercentenary celebration, will come 


on three four-day periods—July 13 to 
16, July 30 to August 3 and August 
10 to 13—according to a decision 
reached by the commission after 
consideration of the tides and moon 
quarters. August 1, the day on which 
the Pilgrims: set sail from Delfts- 
haven, Holland, has been set aside 
for the entertainment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States by the Town 
of Plymouth. At that time it is also 
expected that there will be a mobiliza- 
tion of the Atlantic fleet in Ply- 
and Massachusetts 


* 


WAGE CUT PROPOSAL REJECTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Hastern News Office 4 


NEW K, New York—The 10,000 
members of the White Goods Workers 
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task his decision on the claim. Mr. 
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Seminole Indian Types 


lotted to them in 1859 by the Mexican 
Government. 

The Florida reservation includes a 
part of the Everglades, a vast region 
originally in the possession of the 
tribe. Approximately 21,000 acres has 
been fenced in and turned over for 
their occupancy. Although a part of 
the reservation is under water, the 
arable portion is sufficient to support 
the Indiane, since this flooded tropical 
jungle is proving wonderfully fertile 
after proper drainage. 

The Everglades were formed, geolo- 
gists believe, by the clogging of a large 
river which divided. e | 
Kissimmee the 
The waters of the branch known 
now as the Kissimmee flowed placidly 
along what is now the eastern shore 
of Lake Okeechobee. When the Kis- 
simmee became clogged the water, 
which had formerly flowed on down 
the Caloosahatchee River into the Gulf 
of Mexico, spread out and covered the 
low, flat country, forming a wonder- 
ful lake, 60 miles long and from 30 to 
40 miles .wide, and from two to four 
feet deep, except along the eastern 
shore, where the depth in some places 
reaches 15 feet. 

When the rainy season comes on 
and the banks of Lake Okeechobee 
fail to hold the flood, it overflows, just 
as do the waters of the Nile, forming 
a vast, miry area, known as the Ever- 
glades. The water finally finds its 
way to the Gulf of Mexico, near what 
is known as the Ten Thousand Is- 
lands, and also into the Atlantic 
Ocean, near Ft. Lauderdale and Miami, 
keeping the waters of this great lake 
fresh, which would otherwise have 
been salt, because of no outlet. 

All these rich lands, the most fertile 
of any in the State of Florida, if not 
in the United States, belong, by right 
of treaty, to the Seminoles. he 21,- 
000 acres which have been allotted the 
Indians are a concession on the part 
of the government to the rights so 
long denied to them. | 

So it is that the action of the United 
States Government in making some 
restitution to the Florida Seminoles, 
may have had something to do with 
the efforts of their tribesmen in Okla- 
homa to regain the rights which they 
hold are theirs under a grant mm the 
Mexican Government. 

At a conference of the Seminoles in 
Wewoka, Oklahoma, a decision was 
reached to send Louis F. Brown, chief 
of the group of Seminoles, and a son 
of former Gov. J. F. Brown, with a 
delegation of 14 leaders to Mexico City 
to confer with President Obregon and 


Brown is in possession of a copper 
medal, upon which the original treaty 
was made with the tribe, granting the 
reservation which the Seminoles claim. 
The members of the tribe who expect 
to migrate to Mexico, if their treaty 
rights are admitted by the new régime 
in Mexico, are those who have sold 
their allotments in Seminole County, 
Oklahoma, following the removal of 
restrictions — 

The reservation which the Oklahoma 
Seminoles claim was granted to them, 
adjoins that of the Kickapoo Indians 
in northern Mexico, and consists of 
several thousand acres of fertile land. 
It is said that slaves of the Indians, 
who remained in Mexico when their 
masters moved to Oklahoma, are stil! 
living on this reservation, allotted to 
the Seminoles by the Mexican Gov- 

ernment in 1859, one year after the 
United States made its treaty with the 
Florida Seminoles. Should the new 
régime in Mexico, under Obregon, ad- 
mit the claims of the Seminoles, those 
making their home in Seminole County, 
Oklahoma, will move to Mexico some 
time next summer. 

The Creek tribes, of which the 
Seminoles are a branch, received their. 
name after their migration from Mex- 
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ico to Alabama and Geri: a name. 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


following it, they at length found a 
suitable place for settlement. 

They remained near the Red River 
for several years, when they aban- 


idoned this settlement and moved north- 


ward to Missouri, thence to the Missis- 
sippi, and from there to Ohio. This 
progression was not by continuous 
march, but by periodic advances, in- 
terrupted by settlements here and 
there along their route. 

The Muskogees must have been liv- 
ing on the banks of the Ohio River, 
when De Soto made his march through 
the Creek country. There they must 
the have been, likewise, when De Luna 


— made bis explorations. From the Ohio 
they advanced southward to the Coosa, 


the Tallapoosa and the Chattahoochee 
rivers. 


DECISIONS WHICH 
PLEASE LIBERALS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Two recent 
decisions by the United States Su- 
preme Court have been received with 
satisfaction by the American Civil 
Liberties Union, as indicating ‘the re- 
turn of the country to normalcy with 
regard to actions against suspected 
radicals. That court has reversed the 
conviction of Lawrence Amos, whose 
home was searched by federal revenue 
agents without warrant; and has set 
aside the conviction of Felix Gouled 
for conspiracy to defraud the gov- 


ernment in army contracts, on the 
ground that the evidence had been 
seized from his office by government 
agents without search warrant. 

~ Meanwhile the Union finds that the 
center of anti-radical activity con- 
tinues to be in the Pacific northwest. 
The Umpqua post of the American 
Legion at Roseburg, Oregon, recently 
called upon the Mayor to deny Lincoln 
Steffens a permit to speak and urged 
owners to refuse him their halls. A 
meeting under auspices of the Port- 
land Civil Liberties Union, with Irwin 
St. John Tucker, Socialist, as speaker, 
was prohibited by the police on Wash- 
ington's birthday, at the request of 
the directors of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, owners of the hall. 

The ‘Union also pointe out that the 
amendments to the Espionage Act, 
approved in May, 1918, containing the | 
most drastic provisions of the act, 
were repealed by the resolution signed 
by President Wilson on March 3, and 
the original act was suspended. 

Of special interest to opponents of 
the campaign against radicals was the 
recent New Jersey Supreme Court 
decision that mere membership in the 
Communist Party does not violate 
the state sedition law. 

In Mississippi, Charles Franck, or- 
ganizer. of the International Union of 
Timber Workers, who was mobbed 
last August by men said to have been 
hired by the Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, has been awarded $10,750 dam- 
ages in his 1 88 against the company's 
officers. 


EMPLOYEES TO SELL BONDS 
Specia! te The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

PORTLAND, Oregon— The Portland 
Railway Light & Power Company has 
recently authorised the issuance and 
sale of $1,000,000 worth of 8 per cent 
five-year gold notes which will be sold 
to its employees and the public: The 
employees will act as the sales agency 
in disposing of the entire issue, This 
is the firet time that an Oregon public 
utility corporation has offered invest- 
ments directly to its employees and 
the people of the State. In the past 
these additional investments of capital | 
have come from outside of rises Port- 
land district. 


ö 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office *: da 

NEW YORK, New’ York—That-Ger- |: l enters 
many disarm chemically is urgéd .by 
American chemists and others who 
are awake to the fact that Germany's 
dyestuff industry is not; only the 
greatest and most active in the world, 
but that in the one month of Janu- 
ary, 1921, Germany produced 12,000 
tons of dyes, which ‘was 750 tons more 
than her average pre-war ments 
output. 

“As long as Germany maintains a 
dye monopoly or is in a position 
where she can regain it, she has an 
armament for chemical warfare su- 
perior to that of any other nation,” 
says Joseph H. Choate Jr., counsel for 
the Chemical Foundation. Mr. Choate 
urges the licensing of importation of 
dyes into the United States and the 
exclusion of German dyes. 

During the world war, which he de- 
scribes as an explosives war because 
more than half the shells were filled 
with poison gas, the Germans made 
all of their gases in their dye plants 
without being obliged to change them 
in the least. The dye industry is in-, 
terchangeable with the explosives in- 
dustry, he adds, the slight variation 
of the process in making sulphur 
black, for instance, which is used for 
dyeing stockings, being enough to 
produce picric acid> one of the shell 
fillers used in the late war, Mr. Choate 
says, adding that TNT was almost 
produced in the cana, cage ot a 
number of dyes. 


Dyes. and Explosives 

“You can turn a large dye works 
overnight into an explosives factory 
and get all the explosives you can 
ever need,” he continued, “and so if 
you have a full grown dye industry | ~~ 
in time of peace you need never main- 


tain any great supply of explosives 
or special explosive factories, or 
bother about having a trained force 
of explosives chemists and employees 
and engineers who are especially ex- 
perienced in that line.” 

Mr. Choate declares that an other- 
wise unarmed nation is today in a 
position to develop a chemical attack 
which, against a nation not chemically 
armed, would be undefeatable. If 
all of Germany’s guns were destroyed 
she would still be in a menacing po- 
sition. as long as her chemical facil- 
ities were intact. 

If Bolshevist Russia, said to have 
a standing army of 1,500,000 men, the 
largest in the world, should unite with 
Germany with her facilities for the 
making of high explosives, a more 
tragic world struggle than has yet 
been seen would be likely to follow, 
according to the American Chemical 
Society, which, in the editorial col- 
umns of its organ, The Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
says that such a union has already 
been begun because it is known that 
Bolshevist armies were largely aided 
by poison gas in their successes 
against the forces of General Wrangel, 
and Russia has no chemical industry 
of her own at present. 


Provisions of Treaty 

If real peace is to-be sought the 
chemists believe that it is impossible 
to ignore one of the most striking de- 
velopments of the war. They believe 
that certain sections of the Peace 


Treaty give ample power for bringing 
about the chemical disarmament of 
Germany, the nation which brought 
about the war and which shows no 
signs of contrition, though defeated. 
They claim that Europe wanted to do 
so but that America was unwilling and 
prevailed. American representatives, 
they say, claimed that German dye 
plants should be preserved because 
they were useful in time of peace, 
and made a similar plea for the re- 
tention of their plants for fixation of 
.trmospheric nitrogen. 

But the rest of the world has de- 
termined to become independent of 
Germany in these respects, they add. 
The great overproductive world capac- 
ity in these lines today has demol- 
ished the peace product argument, 
and those surplus German plants 
‘stand as sure incitants to future com- 
mercial wars, they claim. 


LEGION SEEKS PLACE 
ON SCHOOL BOARD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NBW YORK, New York—A member 
of the American Legion on every pub- 
lic school board throughout the United 
States is one of the ambitions of the 
national Americanism commission of 
the legion. It was expressed here 
on Saturday when the commission 
adopted resolutions calling on legion 
posts to endeavor to elect at least one 
member to each local school board. 
The commission’s desires were to be 
presented at an Americanism cinfer- 
ence of patriotic societies in Wash- 
ington yesterday. 

The commission believes that this 
would de a good way to see to it that 
the schools carried out the legion 
program calling for compulsory ed- 


'ucation, for teaching English in all 


schools and, where financially pos- 
sible, for special classes for aliens 
desiring to become citizens. Such 
school board members would also be 
expected to work for conditions un- 
der which no school should. be. per- 
mitted to give instruction in any sub- 
ject that would lead to the government 
being held ee ee 
for its overthrow. 
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Afternoons spent in Central Park and at & 
um and swimming 


winter sports. For full agent 
Director, 81 Jane St., New York City. 


Classified Advertisements 


MEI WANTED—WOMEN 


WANTED, young woman over 25 3 of 
age for front office work —1 state 
feligion.. Address D-98, The — Sclence 
Monitor. Boston. , net 
inn Young woman over 25 fer relle 
2 and stenography in front office of Boston 
hotel; state religion. 4474, The Christian 
Science Monitor, 0 


SITUATIONS WA WANTED—MEN 
SALESMAN “with ability. y ability, personally 1 
with Wholesale Grocers and Chain Stores in 
Penn. New Jersey, and Delaware, would like 
one or two good accounts to sell on commission. 


Will give same my personal attention, 
aie, 
desires 


The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE, 28, experienced 

tration, secretaryship, accoa —— 

matters: rr — 
The Christian 

Nen York IG. 


0 
—— T-49, 
21 Bast 40th Street, 


BAKER—Good all round man on bread and 
cake seeks position in es or viciatty; steady 


and reliable Adress D-40, The C e 
Monitor, Boston. 


COLORED MAN conten pee 2 night 
watchman; understan ow press 
references. uel. 1458 McCormick Bidg., Chicago. 


SITPATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


 §TENOGRAPHER— Young ‘married woma de- 
sires position 5 ay a house or 
re exp.. nk exp. 
18 McCoumick Bidg., _ Chicago, 
YOUNG woman bookkeeper, stenographer, 
wishes position in N. T. C. U-50, The Christian 
Seience Monitor, 21 E. 40th St., New York City. 


loop 
Address B- 1. 


GET YOUR WINTER re Now 
III Blocks—Oak—Pinewood 


HINK’S 
DRY GOODS , 


J. F. Hink & Son, Inc. 
Dry Goods—Fancy Goods 


The Ladies’ Shop“ 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 

BERKELEY, CAL. 
For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, ~ 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF BERKELEY 
We Sore aan your interests 


U. C. EXPRESS & 
STORAGE (o. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE |} 


MOVING, PACKING, SHIPPING oF 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS; PIANOS, Me. 


m Wag oh. SAT tants 
BERKELEY 1082 
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FOR SALE 


TTT. FIVE NOTE, Emerson Angelus, player 
and piano combined. 2 Seventy-five 
music rolls. $350. M. G. COTMAN, Orchard 


Park, | New York. 


ALASKA 
____ JUNEAU Be 
H. S. GRAVES 


FRONT ST. 
Men’s Clothing 
3 — 


GRORGE AND 


Wate. uv 
Wwe 


E. H. Pistia 


CALIFORNIA 


_ BERKELEY — 


he Gnera Shep 


2023 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


Todak Finishing & Pictures & Framing. 


W. E. e Proprietor 
2310 Telegraph Avenue Phone Berk. 1073 


LUTHY BATTERIES 


Two Years Service or a New 
Battery Without Cost 
Phone Berkeley 8468. Telegraph & Blake Sts. 


DANA’S GARAGE 


CONLEY’S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centr 
Local Distributor for Exide Sateen at 
Makes of Batteries Tested Free of Charge 

Batteries Charged and. Repaired at 
oderate Price—Work Guaranteed. 


BERKELEY ELECTRICAL CO. 


REPAIRING. CONTRACTING; SUPPLIES 
Modern Electric Fixtures 
BERKELEY 8747 2142 CENTER STREET 


B. C. WHITE 


EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
2182 SHATTUCK AVE. Phone Berk. 4467. 


Anything Electrical 


We respectfully solicit your valned patronage. 


BRADSHAW ELECTRIC Co. 
2016 Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berkeley 649 


DICKSON & HOLBROOK _ 


Sheet Metal Work | 


Heating and Ventilatin 
Berk. 347 2115 Haste St. 


Say it with Flowers 
THE FLOWER SHOP 


2114 Center St. Berkeley 4144 
. P. R. R. Co, Watch inspector 


Tel. 


W. X. BURZE 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
Berkeley 1148 as” Center St. 


ACK BROTHERS. {Premier Printers 
High Grade ings ag & Social Stationery 


Fine Color W Le i 
——-215@ Center St. 1 BERKEL X. CAL RNIA 


The Misses’ Shop 


2025 Shattuck Avenue ‘Where the Key Stops” 
An Exclusive Assortment of 
DRESSES, FROCRS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 

Unusesl Values and Ususual Quality. 


TUPPER & REED 
Shattuck at — D. Corner 


Aeocliaa—V ocalion 


4 athe 


2 er 2 ees 


Household Goods and Baggage 


Moved, Packed and Stored 
1511 Shattuck Ave. 


Men’s Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck .¢t Alstom 
The Wallace Millinery 


. POPULAR PRICES 
2268 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public: Library 
M. JACOBY & CO. 


FURRIERS 


EXCLUSIVE TAILORS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Telephone Berkeley 732 2020 University Ave. 


The Booterie 


Shoes for You * 
SHATTUCK AVE. BERKELEY 


AT KITTREDGE Sr. 


MARSHALL STEEL COMPANY, 
2124 8 1. = awe 
Delivery in Oakland, Berkeley, Richmond gd 


California Meat Market 


Telephone wr 341 Berkeley 342 
2275 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 
Corner Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 
J. B. ROSE & CO., The Model Tailors 


Haberdashers & Tailors 
Good Merchandise and Reasonable Prices 
Tel. Berk. 837 2505 Bancroft Way 


H. RINGHOLM 
Phone Berkeley 451 Clea —— and Dyerg 
Tailors to Men a 
2221 SH ATTUCK AVENUB 2 
RADSTON’S BOOK STORE 
STATIONERY AND 2e 
2225 SHATTUCK Av. 


HARMS & MORSE, Ine. 
STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, ENGRAVERS 


Kodaks and Finishing our 5 7 — 
2168 Shattuck * 255: a ational Bank 
Tr > 


, . J. 8 & Co. 
SILL’S 4,3: Ste 
Groceries, Delicacies, Fruits and Vegetables—~ 
Hardware. 2139 University Avenue. Phones: 
Berkeley 5204. Home F 1204. 


A. S. BRASFIELD 


HABERDASHER 

“To men who know” 4 
2245 TELEGRAPH AVE, 

BERKELEY, CAL. 

L. H. SERVICE 


Watchmaker and Jeweler Engraving 


22038 SHATTUCK A 
Phone Berkeley THE ' Pucca 


EMBROIDERY SHOP 
— or 
HOSIERY 


- UNDERWEAR 


ART NEEDLEWORK 
2110-12 CENTER 
AT SHATTUCK 


FRESNO 


CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 
0 


— 


N 


_ 


— 


- | 


= 


N ew Spring 
Models. 


SUITS, COATS, WRAPS 
AND DRESSES 


MADE TO MEASURE 
At almost pre-war 


M. DON * Ladies“ Tailor. 
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__ Department Store 


„ 
1 ; worthy business factor 9 
* gre ate true to its merchandising 
; ES 2 nen 
is * Wr 


„ 


0 lise Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 


ie ICE SUPPLIES 
5 . STATIONERY 

| PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
a on. LEATHER GOODS 
>. °. FAVORS 

4 CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


a 2 “BIXBY & LILLIE 


PALO ALTO MARKET 
* Fancy- Meats 


400 412 High 82. 
ACKENBUSH 


2 


xg 8 3 — and Used 


* 15 n — 


510 


Sth and Brannan Streets 


— 


of Art. 
250 Geary’ Sty Sen _ Francisco 


Bon Soy &Co 
SMART SHORS 


FOR WOMEN 
STOCKTO . AT PO PARKELL 
Same a with yo 
SAN FRANCISCO 


L. D. McLean Co. 


GROCERS 


et Gs Lumber Quick? 


A carload or a stick 


Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company 


Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 


Inquiries Solicited 


Phone Kearney 2076 
SAN FRANCISOO 


FURRIERS 
Large New Stock of Furs 


Good Assortment i 
Garments made to Order. Remodeled or Repaired 


“ PRESLEY & CO. 


| 60-61 WHITTELL BUILDING SUTTER 7295 


MILLINERY 
23 Giant a 


__SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Ty, Ourmenta Bote anf, Remetelet 
Tel. Sutter 2312. 
C HAS. C. NAVLET Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


MANAGER OF 
BUSINESS PROPERTY 


IN SURANCE ( 
$84 Marbet Bt. ‘ol. Douglas 9157. _ 
Johnson lg Inc. 


EPAIR SHOP 


San Jose 4522 


OVERLAND-ROMAN CO. 
AUTOMOBILES, PARTS AND ag hg 
113-149 Mast Sadta Clara Street, San Jose, Ca 


SPRING’S Ine. 


V 
mta Clara end Market Streets 


Heme 
Sa 


CHATTERTON BAKERY 
; 0 
* * 


ExrERTe CLEANERS 
AND DYERS 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


DRURY 7 Airnörböngw 
seg Weber 4 GROCERS 


WinthropHammondGo 


a ee 


CLOTHING—HATS 
HABERDASHERY 


127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND. | OREGON _ 
CORSET * FRAMING 
nd didtinctive pictures 


on — 
CKTO! * TRANSFER K CO. 

we W. . HENRY 

SrATIONERS 


b a — Mast Weber -Avenve 


170 


A 
We specialise on our Pastries 
PANAMA RESTAURANT 


Breadway 
A smile of satisfaction when you roman 


“KELLER THE ART MAN 
XCLUSIVE ABT FRAMING 
ARTIQTS’ MATERIALS 


Visit our Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 


Lubliner, Florist 


Ore. 


652 Gan Jese. Cal. 
n | 


ARE YOU READY FOR THE WINTER?” 
Order Naw While Coal Is Plentiful 


888 


“a FIRE PROOF STORAGE e& 


Furniture, Draperies. 


W. C. IE Jeweler 


S 
ö 


| Cer. Fest 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
Quality and Correct Prices 
Cortiand Inks and Macitace 18 B. Senta Clara Street 


— — — STULL & SONNIKSEN 
dada Carage Co. 143 & 148 South First Bt. | 


Suits—Coa ts—Dresses—W aists— Lingerie 
Dry Goods—Household Goods 
HIGH CLASS REPAIRING Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth | 
Carbon Removed by Oxygen : 


Fancy and Office Stationery | 
Garaging and Accessories > {Caaire. Files. Sefes, Priatine | 
Our Mette: Satisfied Customers 

Broadway and Polk Always Open | 


‘WINCH & ~ MARSHALL, 
FRANK E. BENTZ 


80 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
| Everything for the modern office—Steel 
Successor te Sam Bernstein Weod Filing Apprecia 
TAILOR 


and 
Daulnment— Ps tronage ted | 
715-719 Monadnock Bldg. 


— —— — 


— ‘The e Purity Sweets Candy Store — 


made es, ice creams and 
„ Sante Clare St. near 2nd. Phone & 3. 40a | 


SAN JOSE 


~~ 


ere 


Millinery 


Calif. 


Ice Cream and Candies 
96 So. 2a@ St.. San Jose, Cal. Phone 8, J. 4761 | 


South First St., San Jose, 


Bon Ton Millinery 
Exclusive 
But Not Expensive 
160 S. Ist St. S. J. 2402 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 


> 


General Banking 
st — | 


p. B. CARLETON, 
n 


F. W. GROSS & SON 
DRY GOODS 
San Jose, C 


California 


Prussia & Co. 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Ae 
for Women 


SAN JOSE; CAL. 


APPLETON & CO. 


Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 


Smart and 
Romodeling. 


CENTRAL CREAMERY | 

rane Dairy | 

J. E. Clark, Prop. Central Ma ee Jose | 
0 MUSIC HOUSE 

Sheet M 
ME. San Aptonio Street Phone San Jose 4192 | 
FARNSWORTH & CALEAHAN : 
AUTO SUPPLIES | 


Bverything for the Auto 
180 West Santa Clare 8 Phone 2. 


ü nan TRANSFER 
oP E. ta Clara 8 
Phone San — 1951-R * 4779 


MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women 
61 East Santa Clara St., SAN JOSE. CAL. 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 


HOME AND GARDEN 
20-22 @. Ban Fernando St., San Jose 


STOCKTON 


“STOCKTON HARDWARE X 
IMPLEMENT CO. 
STOCK TON—TRACT—BSCALON—MANTECA 


Pe 


n Stoves, Cutlery, n 


F Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Correct Dress for * | 403 Morrison St., PORTLAND, ORE. 


. | “YOU CAN “RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


Texou CAN’ "RELY ON LEWANDOS” | 


Millinery, Suits, Coats and Dresses. 
Fall and Winter 1920-21. 


Cracowaner's 


“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


WESTERN PICTURE RE FRAME CO} 


HARRY A. ¢ 


1755 40 
SURETY BONDS 


“| WALKER & REESE, Inc. 


— — 
University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 
Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 
by 3 Men 

n 


R 4ist am 2 gaa 
Turrell Shoe Company 
HIGH GRADE SHOES 
N 


2 
SEA FOODS: 


ALL “KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 


417 Pike Street, Sea Washington 
Telephone Main’ S460 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


Ine. 
Kenwood 99. SEATTLE 


4533 Universi ty Way. 


The Personal. Writing Machine 
E. W. HALL COMPANY 
729 25 Ave. wil. 5447 
TRY SCHBADESR’S HOME COOKED Froous 


GEORGIA 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Inc. 
342 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON | 
The Best in Footwear 


1290 R STORES 
2 7 ee | 
CX FBAKCE Shoes 
270 Washington, 308 Washington | 
270 Morrison and 380 Washington 
PORTLAND, —— *. 


SHOE STORE 
35 Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S BAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


J. P. ALLEN & CO. 


49-51-53 Whitehall Street 
A High-Class SPECIALTY SHOP 
catering to Women, Misses and 
Children of eae taste. 


FROHSIN 


! NIKLAS & SON 
| Florists 


50 Whitehall 


Cable Piano Company 
82 and 84 North Broad Street Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 


Pianos, Inner Player Pianos, Victrolas, Victor EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 


| 
Records, Sheet Music, Musical Instruments, and Court and Commercial 
Musical — of every kind. Factor, ——.........- ‘a — — snail - 


WASHINGTON 


. BELLINGHAM 


Morse Hardware Co. 
Home of the Great Majestic Range 


SALEM 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 
Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs | SEA’ 


130 Kemble 6t., Rozbury, @ | 
Established 1856 Tel. Rex. 12071 


KALDEN 
LEW ANDOS 
Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


yi Freasant ä 
phone Maiden 13 


Distinctive Showing 
of Spring Millinery 


235% Madison St. 


McCASKILL & BONNAR 


WALTHAM ere 
LEWANDOS 
Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


BR. Moody Street 
phone Waltham 1519 


University Property 


4134 University Way, Seattle 
North 2808 


THE SILK SHOP 


J.D.ZAHRT 
i} 8 * 
Silverstone pidg (Upstairs) 
Always the newest and best silks for less. 
Cersetier for ‘The 3 Corset 
Phone Q. | 


WATERTOWN 


— — BALL LL LANL LPL 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


1 Galen Street 
Newton Nortb 


elephone 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


NEW MEXICO 


AL AUQUERQUS. 


J. 


Made 
$128 for appointment. 
oe ane 
J. ONEIL 
PANTAGES NIE. 


hene Ellictt 6863 


SEATTLE 


— 


JACOBS-FISHER Co. 
mts = PRINTIN G sears! 


Ladies“, Children ante and M Furnishings 
P en’s 7 
Corner 4th St. and Central Ave. 


J. A. 
Willie-Nillie Cash & Carry Self Service 
265 8. Second Street 


ACME-PRESS 


NEW YORK tee ACME-PRES 
1997 SEATTLE 


210 
Srd 
Ave. 


_NEW YORK CITY ITSGOOD SUPPLY Co. 
9 506 Hore 


Restaurant 
24 East 44th Street 
Afternoon Servica 


Luncheon—Special 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND Jones-Thurlow Company. 


. — n 
NASH MOTOR CARS 


- TROY LAUNDRY 


; Lar os 
SOLVS YOUR LAUNDRY PROBLEMS 
THAT'S OUR BUSINESS. 


* 


113 Maeattle Street 
‘ACME LAUNDRY 


ep Dee Grade Hand land Work a Speciatty 


-PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Cleaning and Dyeing 
Carpets and Oriental Rugs ' 


MUHL PAINT CO. 


ete. 
mn 5661 618 Pike Street. SEATTLE 


* * er > 
* Trade-. 


Elliott 6265 


Infants’ and Children’s 
| WEARABLES - 


* , e 1 
9 a —.— 
Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 
Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores 


— — 


TACOMA 


Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
11TH AND PACIFIC AVE. 


Checkin and Savings Accounts 
‘Trust Department 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


An standard makes couch as Hasan. 
m, tonian, 
women and children. 


Two STORES W 


f Washington 
Tool and Hardware Company 


GENERAL HARDWARE, SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium Outta and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Lecks . 


(928 Pacific Avénve TACOMA 
~~ CALLSON & e 


105 So, 10th Street a TACOMA 
H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
Ge. 6th « and x &t. Tel, ol, Main 41 419 
| FEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 
and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


@KLL ROADS LEAD 


to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes rothers 
Broadway at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA 


WALLA WALLA 
GARDNER & Co., Inc., 
Ladies Ready-to-Wear. Millinery, Drv Geode 

Clothing. * 
Z YAKIMA | 3 
C. H. BARNES 


J ann Pre Children’s Wear, 
asonic Building. 


~~ 


CANADA 


\ MONTREAL, QUEBEC _ 


2 200 Portland, Oregon 


2 ere MOTOR go., 
WASHINGTO. _— 


. HAROLD D. KEAST 
d. P- aR * 5 — Watch Inspector 
‘l> WALTHAM WATCHYS 


‘master, 

immortal. 
„ take a nearer example—the 
mtini landscape hanging in the 
| museum. It is achieved. 


a 


* Malen the result is that 
this landscape stands ont among the 
other exhibits like a mountain. How 
final it is contrasted 

th many of the prize American land- 

, 80 clever technically, but so 
any profound intelligence 
something. rich and 


usually without 
nce. 
must show more than 


g to the scheme of y 


vey. So few:realize the po- 

er of form and color, the 
sign! of line and rhythm, the 
importance of mind and heart work, 
and so few to themselves the 


question, Why am I painting this pic- 
ture?” 


In the old days ot patrons, those 
happy days, pictures were ordered like 
_ eloaks, pantaloons, shoes and swords. 
be patrons were churches and 
e it today Maecenas is almost 

| : nters paint for the exhibi- 
tion room, which means competition, 
producing not art, but a canvas that 
will attract attention and outshine the 


The average householder, who should 
be the chief patron and buyer of pic- 
tures, is neglected: the aim is directed 
at the public gallery, and the rich col- 
lector. So we have the sad spectacle 


quite forgetful of the fact that a pic- 
ture is a wall decoration, and there- 


Italian pictures, often bad ones, that 
ohe sees huddled together at auction 
sales? They are decorations. Even a 
Deposition has its glory, of color, and 
the stark cross takes its place in the 
decorative scene. 

even in the ten- 


sion of his emotion, holds to rhythm, 
color, selection, and his birthright— 
the decorative sense. But these essen- 
tials cannot, I fear, be taught. We 
are all either artists or painters. The 
are many, the artists few— 
so few. We see the result of their 
labors, the processes are hidden. We 
gay with Ernest Rhys— 
She made me think of Barbizon 
| — . 


your potential public, small and select, 


} and suspicious, but in existence, 


and, with intelligent effort, .5 be dis- 
covered.” 
“That sounds well,” seid Felix, 


pieking the crumbs from his coat and 


dropping them skillfully into his 
mouth. 

“Now, what are your assets?” I con- 
tinued. Lou are a Se aitive, with a 
pretty talent for g small deco- 
rative pictures, somewhat in the Japa- 
‘nese manner. You are especially in- 
terested in birds, their flight, and their 


‘color; in fish, their movements and 


their shimmer; apd in the queer 
and often lovely coral bunches 
and fans that hide in the ocean. 
You frequent aviaries and, ‘aqua- 
riums; you ‘recline in glades and 
watch the small, wild life of the 
woods, and the wonder of trees as 
they change color, turning their leaves 
to the light. And you have the art to 
fashion your observations into small 
decorative pictures, true, but also re- 
fiecting your mood when you first saw 
the sight, and the pattern into which 
your artistic sensibility wove them, al- 
most unconsciously because you are 


as a pattern.” 

“Delightful,” said Felix, “but how 
about my small and select, shy and 
suspicious potential public?” 

“Create it, educate it,” I answered. 
“Thus! Set yourself to hold, in 1922, 
a One Man Exhibition in some unob- 
trusive gallery, and have the destina- 
tion of your. pictures. in .m 
you paint one of them. Don't paint 
to show your own cleverness; paint to 
express yourself for a market. Con- 
sider yourself a modest, high-class, ex- 
clusive tradesman with goods to sell— 
remember that. Settle in your mind 
that yours pictures are for a smallish 
average house, and that you are in- 
viting the owner to buy one or more 
of your moderate expréssions, I won't 
call them pictures, with the idea of 
giving him esthetic pleasure and 
profit. Make a cardboard model of the 
two living rooms in such an average 
house, decide on the sizes of your 
pictures and where they are to be 
hung, always juet in the right — 


tures, frame them simply and harmo- 
niously, write a preface to your cata- 
logue, explaining your purpose in 
painting these expressions, and show, 
at your exhibition, the cardboard 
model, with the pictures in place. Call 
the exhibition, ‘A New Departure: 
Pictures for the Home,’ and sell them 
at the same price.” } 

Felix amiled. There's an idea in it,” 
he said. 

“Undoubtedly,” Ianswered. I know 
your work, and I am sure that you will 
paint above your form, because you 
will have a definite object in view, and 


tion,. or. desolating.. doubts. as to a 
market. And I am confident that when 
in 1922 I. visit your. exhibition I shall 
say: He painted these things, not be- 
cause he wanted to impress people, or 
to win’ prizes, but because he loved 
making them.“ Q. R. 


THE SAFE AND SANE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Acaj- 
emy exhibition is back in its his- 
toric quarters in the Fifty-Seventh 
Street Fine Arts Building again, after 
more than a year’s absence. It has 
the well-groomed, rejuvenated aspect 
of a friend returning from a long vaca- 
tion. If one were called upon to make 
comparisons—which, happily, one is 
not—of this large routine artistic 
event with the concurrent Independent 
Salon at the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
Swiss exhibition at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, the Academy certainly would 
loom in gratifying preponderance. It 
fulfilis legitimate expectations, and 
can guarantee immunity from shock, 
surprise or enthusiasm. In its selec- 
tion and presentation of the 475 ex- 
hibits—including sculpture and prints 
—there is convincing evidence that a 
standard prevails—an emic stand- 
ard, of course, but still a standard, a 
conservative and relatively a high one. 
So many prizes are in commission, 
that few members in good standing 
eventually escape an award, and 
those who dn are either on a jury or 
a committee, or at least their offerings 
occupy a coign of vantage on the line. 

Some few of the notably good things 


are among the 16 ticketed as prize or 


medal winners. Leon Kroll’s “In the 
Hills,“ for instance, is more conspicu- 
ous for the refined, yet unaffected and 
wholesome beauty of its two girl fig- 
ures, in an opulent simmer tanscape 
setting, than because the award of the 


a born decorator, and see everything | 


before | 


you won't be worried about competi-\ 


honor 


ful brown opaque shadow that makes 
a fatal blot in the middle of an other- 
wise highly distinguished canvas. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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Frieseke’s dainty, diaphanous “Peace” 
figure, on a wall opposite, is a rose- 


gray cloud of unsubstantiality, by com- 


parison. 
Two portraits distinguished for con- 
servative and careful execution are 


H. Harte,“ | 
Sergeant Kendali‘s, harsh but admir- 
ably articulated,’ “Portrait of Dean 
Blumer.” 


. | Specially for The Christian 


|| painter, forced 


| Clally favoring the Futurist 


-jthe Lady, Abandoning a private col- | 


Nicholas Roerich, * 
by the 
Lady of 


ter of Fine Arts in a 


lection which included some 290 Dutch 
tives, he fled to London, and 


iater, collecting as many of his owt 


canvases as he could, he 


to America. And thereby America ‘s} 


being given the opportunity of seeing 
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“The Call,” by Nicholas Roerich 


History and legend, something of mysticism and much of the Slavic spirit, imbue the powerful paintings of this Russian artiat 


a great Russian exhibition, and, in-| purposeless seem 80 many of our 
deed, the first to pass through its cities. Western paintings, with their “pretty” 


There was, of course., the Anisfeld 
show. But Anisfeld comes from a 
Russia so near the Indian borders 
that the underlying influence of his 
work is more oriental than Slay.. And 
what is more.pertinent, he is an indi- 
vidualiet, using his material to his 
own purpose, coloring it with his own 


More romantic, perhaps, emotion, in short, recreating a world 


certainly more frankly personal and ot his own, while Roerich, strange 


sympathetic, are the 


noticeably ; as his paintings seem to Western eyes, 


numerous presentments of academi-;surrenderse himself to his environment 


clans and associates by their fellow 
artists, such as “Carl Akeley, Sculp- 
tor,“ by Robert Vonnoh; Captain 
Robert I. Aitken, N. A.,“ in the act of 
chiseling a classic madrigal out ‘of 
a big block of marble, by Sidney E. 
Dickinson; “William A. Coffin, N. A.,“ 
brisk and debonair, with a diplomatic- 
looking portfolio under his arm, by 
DeWitt M. Lockman; “John McLure 
Hamilton,” by Wayman Adams; “John 
C. Johannsen, N. A.,“ by Oliver Den- 
nett Grover; Karl Anderson’s glow- 
ing Byronic “Anita Loos—Portrait,” 
and William Auerbach-Levy's morose 
Hibernian study, “Michael Brennan,” 
a new and successful venture in the 


oil medium by an artist hitherto iden- 


tifled with etched studies of patri- 
archal Jewish types. | 
Among the character and figure 
essays that give agreeable. pause may 
be mentioned: Edmund Graecen’s, 
“White .Mantilla,"” a firm and 
graceful. tonality in misty grays; 
Daniel Garber's curious lighting effect 
of a young girl seated in shadow 
against “The Orchard Window,” a 
picture honored at the Pennsylvania 
Academy; R. Sloan Bredin’s “Young 
Lady in White” (Maynard Prize), a 
prettily posed and atmospherically en- 
veloped. little ‘figure, but with vast, 
vague blank space behind instead of 
a background; Ross E. Moffet’s “Old 
Fisherman” of Provincetown (first 
Hallgarten Prize); Maurice Fromkes’ 
elegantly decorative, mannered pro- 
file and half-length of a blonde in 
“Black and Gold“; James R Hopkins’ 


fervid “Mountain Preacher,” mounted 
other age pace rocky shores, 


on a white mule; Charles W. Haw- 
thorne’s Clipper Ship Captain,“ an 
ancient mariner who takes you back 
to whaling. days; F. A. Bridgman’s 
Orientai “Orange Vendor,” and Ray- 
mond P. R. Neilson’s sumptuous “The 
Mirror.” 

The landscapes and marines may 
be said to constitute in their way the 
most vitally interesting element of the 
Academy displays,. because in this de- 
partment .of painting a genuinely 
original American school has de- 
voloped, comparable to the Barbizon 
group at its best, and probably not sur- 
passed by any contemporary work of 
the sort in all the world; This ‘year, 
J. Francis Murphy's “Autumnal Soli- 
tude” holds unchallenged the place of 
g it on either side are 
such products of the soil and sun- 
shine as Victor Higgins’ “Taos Moun- 
tains,” E. W. Redfield’s genial winter 
weather picture, “The Day Before 
Christmas”; Ernest Lawson's eerie, 
“Vanishing Mist” (Altman prise 
landscape), and Captain W. Elmer 
Schofield’s Waterfall in Winter,” a 


figure splendid. daghing~ piece of painting, 


with a peculiarly vivid effect of: pale, 
clear sunlight. — 

In the graphic arts room. J h 
Pennell’s grandiose lithograph, Lon 
don, Out of My’ Window,” ! 

150 prints of normal sizes, 
the various media of black and 
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so completely that his paintings are 
imbued with Russian thought, Russian 
history, Russian folklore—and as an 
artist he is Russia. 

He is Russia. Small wonder then 
that a visitor to his exhibition, fresh 
from the frittering bustle of American 
streets, enters the gallery to be over- 
whelmed. This profusion: of great 
canvases, lavish in color, strange in 
subject matter, unfamiliar in handling, 
produce only .amazement—delighted 
amazement, to be sure, but still amaze- 
ment. What mean these lands of deso- 
| lation where rolling hills cradle heavy 
| mists beneath Gargantuan clouds; 
these gay towns which % child might 
dream of as made of colored candy; 
these enchanted palaces gleaming in 
cold. moonlight; these . apocalyptic 
visions of cities encircled by guardian 
flames. The usual reaction is, “What 
barbaric magnificence!” 

Gradually understanding comes. The 
unaccustomed eye is beguiled first) 
perhaps, by a lovely little vista here, 
a bit of impelling color there. You 
enter easily into one or.two panoramas 
of sunlit meadows and verdured hills 
as realistically rendered as it by a 
Western painter. From these you are 
enticed into the toy-shop streets te 
See that these brightly tinted build- 
ings are but the usual habitations of 
the color-loving ‘Russian péasant; 
these oddly curving lines but the sag 
and bulge of centuries-old. masonry. 

From the towns you wander to ‘wide 
and open -countrysides, where Still 
stand steckades and idols of a pre- 
historic race, where warriors of an- 
and 
Phenician craft dot distant rivers. 
Thence north to the arctic “white 
night,” with skies of chrysoprase, and 
dark islands rising from mists of rose. 
Easy to imagine wizards in these silent 
lands, wizards,and mysterious mes- 
sengers gliding by ln unpropelled 
boats, and lo, if you look closely, you 
find them. Until you ‘accept the 
visions of armed angels and. mounted 
knights treading the rolling clouds, 
symbols of a mystic prophecy. 

Truly you have entered into the 
Russian mind, in which East meets 
West, in which enlightenment ‘strug- 
gles with primitive somnolence and 
already reveals strange powers ot 
imagination, of art, and of epic syn- 
thesis. For to the Slavic artist the 
North has brought vigor, the Bast in- 
tense color, the South mysticism, the 
West realism. His is a land where lonz 
days afield, under lonely skies, have 
wrought strange dreams, and long 
nights by the winter fire have given 
strange tales and legends. 

All this is emphasized in Roerich. 
With Roozeveltian energy he flings 
himself, mind afire, from easel paint- 
ing to mural, from mural to stage 
decoration, from stage decoration to 


book illustration — coloring, motif, | 


handling different in cach. “Why 
ge asks, with ingenuous truth, 


‘glimpse of roads and rivers, their 


„Still lifes” of consciously costumed 
models, and how flaccid the repetition 
of their compositions year after year: 
This is the value of the Roerich show 
to us; may we learn the lesson. 

There is another lesson, not so read- 
idly perceived. For the Roerich show, 
like other shows from unfamiliar 
lands, is handicapped in that the 
spectator is largely concerned with 
features really common to other Rus- 
sian work. Without knowledge or op- 
portunity he fails to distinguish the 
qualities peculiar to Roerich himself. 
An these are important. 

For Roerich is the leader of the Mir 
Iskusstva (World of Art), a group of 
Russian painters who are radicals, 
but radicals leading the way back to 
the past. Their break has been with 
the academics and conventions fos- 
tered in general by Western natu- 
ralism, product of what Roerich calls 
a “mechanical civilization,” and in 
particular by the teachings of Eu- 
ropean schools. 


petuate Russian history, to interpret 
Russian moods, synthesize Russian 
thought, and express all this in terms 
of autochthonous coloring and de- 
sign. Only thus, they claim, can 
begin “the culture Of the spirit,” to 
use their expression; only thus the 
formulating. of the aspirations and 


inspirations of a people. 

No man could be better fitted for the 
task than Roerich. An artist, ac- 
quainted with the teachings of the 
continental and Russian schools; a 
scholar, learned in Slavic archsology 
and history; a poet in his love for the 
people; an idealist in his struggles 
against the materialistic fetters of 
human life;.he combines the attributes 
‘naking for the true nationalism which 
must precede true internationalism. 

Already he is conscious of this in- 
ternationalism. Art he sees as a great 
international language, a force potent 
for the mutual understanding of all 
lands. 
terms that he thinks. For example, 
he sees combining, with much in com- 
mon, the art of China, Russia and 
America—the. China of T'ang and 
Sung, the Russia of the Mir Iskusstva, 
the America of such men as Bellows 
and Kent. Roerich sdeks to uphold 
art as an eloquent tongue for the 
voicing of significant. messages. 
may find in his own messages much 
with Which vou disagreé, much that is 
mystic. But that is merely 4 ques- 
tio ot subject matter. The important 
fact is that he is moving across the 
country inspiring and invigorating 
every artist who is fortunate enough 
to see the exhibition, and exampling 
the possibilities of a vital and un- 
fettered national art. 
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other Frenchmen of Barbizon. 
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The reversion, in | 
other words, has been to a tunda- 
mentally national art seeking to per- 
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about the limit. Here are given 100 
new names, represented by works of 
painting and sculpture in a large and 
miscellaneous showing, which divides 
into two sections, retrospective and 
contemporary. 

In addition to the three great names 
above cited, the retrospective group 
includes, notably, Max Buri, whose 
genre picture of The Village Politi- 
cians” reveals the Piloty-like tech- 
nique of the Munich school that had 
its vogue a generation ago; Frank 
Buckser, Gabriel Menn, Baud-Bovy, 
Eugene Durand and Charles Giron, 
whose Swiss character types, Alpine 
lakes and landscapes are ably and at 
times brilliantly . painted, after the 
manner of Courbet, Corot, and the 
The 
younger contemporary Switzers, whose 
names as yet mean nothing in the 
United States, show a general leaning 
to the modernist movement of today, 
curiously blended with the influence of 
the aforesaid and already traditional 
Boecklin, Hodler and Segantini, being 
apparently about equally divided ac- 


cording to the respective German, | 


French and Italian nationalities. 
Boecklin was a pagan classicist, and 
his elegiac picture, ingpired by the 
rock walls and somber: cypresses of 
the Acgean isles, embodies a somewhat 
morbidly romantic theme in organ- 
tones of color that are not always 
soothing harmonies. Hodler's un- 
doubted genius, hard, graphic, and col- 
orless in expression, has a strain of 
Teutonic pessimism that makes his 
large figure group, “The Life-Weary”’ 
bleak and depressing, despite a won- 
derful technique of line drawing that 
seems to hark back to Albrecht Diirer. 
So finally it befalls. that Giovanni 
Segantini, the Swiss Italian shepherd 
boy who became a landscape painter 


too great to be formally assigued as 


to nationality or period, is the chief 
bringer of joy and Illumination to this 
oddly diversified art exposition. His 
great Alpine picture, “Spring Pas- 
tures,“ with its magic aerial play of 
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“Very fine Heppelwhite ma 
hogany Cheval screen with 
fine pane) ef Mortlake tap- 
estry.”” 


Partridge 182 
‘est 


56th Mew York, 
Street, St. ea” 


ia seen in his early Idyllo,“ strangely 
suggestive of Millet, because in both 
these elemental poet-painters was in- 
nate sympathy with the peasant’s life 
of toil. 


BATEMAN ON HIS 
PEGASUS OF HUMOR 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 

LONDON, England—-Two years ago 
today when Mr. Bateman held an ex- 
hibition of his drawings, a queue had 
to be formed of the crowds of visitors 
to see them. At the present exhibition 
held at the Leicester Galleries, much 
the same sort of thing happens. Peo- 
ple flock round some special favorite, 
gurgle and laugh. They really do 
laugh. They laugh with that same 
irresponsible unconsciousness with 
which children laugh. Humor such as 
Mr. Bateman’s compels this. It has 
the same effect ag the writing of Mr. 
Stephen Leacock. And both these 
humorists. get their results by their 
atter ridiculousness. 

It ig not satire, nor anything subtle 
which gives Mr. Bateman’s work its 
irresistible appeal; but just absurdity. 
His drawing is awift, follows a con- 
vention, discarding everything but the 
essential for the point he wishes to 
make, Now and again he seems to 
lose control of himself. He seems to 
laugh, too, and the line of the drawing 
laughs. It is here that he is supreme 
in his owh way. For almost every 
one of the drawings is a humorous 
thing quite apart from the story it has 
to tell. So much ig this so, that often 
no words are necessary. He cannot 
be considered as a caricaturist of his 
age, as, for instance, Rowlandson was 
in hie, or Max Beerbohm of this, for 
with these their situations are made 
for them, whereas Mr. Bateman makes 
his own situation, develops it, bring- 
ing it to an unexpected denouement, 
making of the whole thing a comic 
slice of life. | 

The best example of this is “The 
Possibilities of a Vacuum Cleaner” in 
which ar unihipreisive individeal is 
shown buying a vacuum cleaner. He 
tries it on the furniture. It disap- 
pears; likewise the servant. En- 
couraged with results, this harmless 
person takes his cleaner into the 
street, and busses, ;pair-horsed drays, 
houses and everything else disappear 
down its voracious throat. After this 
extraordinary display of an abnormal 
appetite on the part of the vacuum 
cleaner, the inquisitive young man 
looks down its throttle for further in- 
formation and also disappears. 

Mr. Bateman must have a warm 
plece in many hearts for making them 
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forget themselves, and, mounting his 
Pegasus of humor, “fly off in all di- 
‘rections at once.” 


Scott & Fowles 
ART 
GALLERIES 


590 Fifth Avenue 


near 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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| Paintings by 


English Masters of the 
17th and 18th Centuries 
and Dutch Masters of the 
17th Century. 


| Serme, for me, these old retreats 
Amid the world ‘ of London streets 
My eye is pleased with all i meets 
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, is which rise up 


endlese tracts of harsh meadow-land, 
marked into squares by the stone 
hedges, and Ahemselves heaped with 
rocks and stones, lying about like 
some grey fungus growth. . A few 
peasants pass on the road, moving 
sombrely, without speaking; the men, 
for the most part, touch their hats, 
without change af expression; the 
women, drawing their shawis about 
their faces, merely look at you, with 
a slow, scrutinising air, more indif- 
ferent than curious. The women walk 
barefooted and with the admirable 
grace and straightness of all who go 
with bare feet. I remember, in the 
curve of a rocky field, some little way 
in from the road, seeing a young 
woman wearing a blue bodice, a red 
petticoat, and a grey shaw], carrying 
a tin pail on her head, with that 
straight, flexible movement of the 
body, that slow and formal grace of 
Eastern women who have carried 
pitchers from the well. Occasionally 
a fierce old map on a. horse, wearing 
the old costume, that odd precise kind 
of dress-coat, passes ou. As 


the cabins become larger and more 
frequent; and just before reaching it 
we pass a ruined castle, impregnably 
built on a green mcund, looking over 
the water to the yuay, where the thin 
black masts of a few vessels rise 
motioniese against the little white- 
washed houses. The road goes down 
a steep hill, and turns sharply, in the 
midst of the grey village, with its 
thatched and ragged roofs. The doors 


drawn half down, and from some of 
them I see a dishevelled fark head, 
the hair and eyes of a gipsy (One could 
well have fancied), looking down the 
road and at the passers-by. As the 
road rises again, we see the blue 
mountains coming nearer to us, and 
the place where, one knows, is Galway 
Bay, lying too low for any flask of the 
waters. Oities and Sea-Coasts and 
islands,” by Arthur Symons. 


My First Pass 


“T did not think I was very original, 
when I set out deliberately to make a 
record,” Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
assures us in “Over the Alps on a 
Bicycle.” “Other great people have 
crossed the Alps; Hannibal on ele- 
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In the West of Ireland fer 
against the horizon, there are these 


‘we get nearer the village by the sea, 


all stand open, the upper windows are 


and the other bad not. 
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“A West of Ireland Village,” by Paul Henry 


Elwell’s cycle 8 and our own— 
we 1 been there. before—we 
went to the little Park that was to 
afford us a panorama of peaks and 
precipices. Instead, rain washed out 
the view. Our landlady consoled us 
by the assurance that after rain, if 
you got up early enough, you could 
see the white range quite clear against 
the sky. In the morning we overslept 
ourselves; there was blinding yellow 
light everywhere, but not an Alp. 

“Up and down for another day we 
rode, and then we were well in the 
Jura, on our first pass, the Col de la 
Faucille. How much I had heard of 
that pass! How steep it was to be, 
and how terrible the three kilometers 
at the top! To mount them I ate 
two breakfasts, one after the other. 
The French custom officers at Les 
Rousses bade me an excelsior-like 
adieu as they stamped my machine, 
and, in the. wheel tracks of a Swiss 
from ~Geneva, the number on his 
bicycle waving gaily behind him, I 
began to climb. It was not long, how- 
ever, before even I caught up to him, 
and he addressed me with what breath 
was left him almost in the words of 
Longfellow: not, ‘Beware the pine- 
tree’s withered branch; Beware the 
something avalanche!’ but ‘Look out 
fur dem last drée kilemetre. He 
shteep.’... 

“This Swiss, by riding very hard, 
again got ahead of me. I did not, 
hurry much myself, but I hurried him. 
I rode on, and I rode on, and I.rod 
on, gradually climbing, he puffing al 
the while like a small steam engine, 
until suddenly the road became fiat 
and began to go downhill, and with 
a final grunt of triumph, he tumbled 
off almost under a motor car, which 
for some unknown reason was stand- 
ing by itself at the top; and said, ‘De 
Col de la Faushille!’ And this was a 
Swiss pass! Why, I know hundreds of 
hills that are worse, and yet, when I 
came to look in my Baedeker, I found | 
had climbed four thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty-six feet, nearly a thou- 
sand feet above the summit of Snow- 
den, almost as high as Ben Nevis.” 


The Painter’s 
Perception 


Good quality is a measure of the 
painter’s perception. Two men will 
paint a plain blue sky, using, per- 
haps, the same pigment. One man 
will give you the actual sense of the 
sky and the air, and the other noth- 
ing bat blue paint. The difference 
between them is that one man. had 
perception of the quality of the sky, 
So, when 
we see a good quality in paint, we 
know that it means not only nice- 
ness of aand and perception, but 
great knowledge and judgment in the 
artist.” It all comes back.to the same 
old story—that we must work, and 
9 Clausen. 


Till Spring Has Called 
Par away in a valley of peace, 


in 5 
g happed primroses 
— * Un spring has called. 
on —John Davidson. 


: profound dissatisfaction with the ex- 
isting methods, and labored to im- 
prove them; bat Berlioz founded no 
school of conducting, while Wagner 
sent out disciples all over the mu- 
sical world to spread the good news 
that the pigtail“ school, as he called 
it, was at an end, and that orchestral 
performance was a thing capable of 
variety and contrast and delicacy in 
the range of its expression as any 
other form of musical interpretation. 
This art arose entirely from his own 
works. He had indeed, by long and 
patient study of Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Weber, arrived at the conclusion 
that the orchestral works of the great 
masters had hardly ever been prop- 
erly heard, and his essay on conduct- 
ing marked an epoch in the. history 
of music. But when his own scores 
came to be examined, they were pro- 
nounced unplayable. By the old 
methods, moreover, they were un- 
playable, and ghastly indeed must 
have been some of the performances 
of opera orchestras in Germany at 
their first rehearsal of his scores. 
No amount of merely beating one, 
two, three, four in a bar could pro- 
duce melody and harmony out of the 
chaos presented by the score. The 
thing seemed hopeless. 

Like every creator or ra 
Wagner had to begin at the nning 
and form the tools with which his 
own work was to be done. Liszt and 
Von Bülow, the greatest contempo- 
rary masters of the technique of the 
pianoforte, were the first to realise 
that there was at least a possibility 
of the performance of Wagner's 
works; they had learned from him 
how to conduct Beethoven, and the 
knowledge thus gained was applied 
to the interpretation of his own 
scores. And after them he trained 
a whole band of disciples in the in- 
terpretation of his operas—Richter, 
Seidl, Levi, Richard Strauss, Mottl, 
Weingartner, and Nikisch were the 
chief of them; all these became great 
exponents of the new art of con- 
ducting. 

These men had many varieties of 
quality and talent, but it will be seen 
that one thing was common to the 
equipment of all of them: they were 
all trained in the interpretation of 
one set of works--Wagner’s own op- 
eras. And that fact gives us the key 
to the new art of conducting as com- 
pared with the old art of beating 
time; for they had these scores abso- 
lutely in their heads. They lived with 
them; their lives were spent in re- 
hearsing and copying and drilling un- 
til every note was as much their own 
as if they had, themselves composed 
the score; thus when they came to 
conduct they were not merely leading 
the music of the printed page a bar 
in advance of the orchestra; they 
‘were leading the orchestra in some- 
thing that was within themselves, 
something that-came from their own 
inner being. They knew every note 
of every part, often knew it better 
than the player himeelf; and if he 


;stumbled or made a mistake. they 


could sing the right note for him 
through all the maze of other 


parts. 
This kind of familiarity with the 
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the sound of every part of it when he 
takes his place at the first reheareéal. 
The first band of Wagner’s disciples, 
realising the enormous mastery which 
this familiarity with the music: gave 
them over the orchestra, applied it to 
other works which they had to inter- 
pret; applied it in time to every piece 
of music laid on the desk before them; 
with the result that in the chaos of 
a first “running-through” they could 
recognize the relation of the orches- 
tral player's efforts to the true results 
intended by the composer.—‘“More 
Mastersingers,” Filson Young. 


A Comment of 1833 


“Every mile of our route to-day has 
given some new occasion to admire 
the scale upon which farming is con- 
ducted in Pennsylvania,” commented 
Charles F. Hoffman in 1833 in his book, 
“A Winter in the West.” The fences, 
indeed, are not remarkable for the 
order in which they are kept; but 
while the enclosures themselves are 
tilled with a nicety which preserves 
the utmost verge of field from shoot- 
ing up into weeds or brushwood, the 
barns into which their harvests are 
gathered are so spaciously and solidly 
built, that they want only architec- 
tural design to rival in appearance the 
most ambitious private mansions. 
Stone is almost the only material used 
here in building; and the massive pro- 
fusion in which not only the barns, 
but the smallest outhouses upon the 
premises of these sturdy hubsandmen, 
are piled upon their fertile ‘acres, is 
such a8 would astonish and delight 
the agriculturist accustomed only to 
the few and frail structures with 
which the farmers of most other seé- 
tions of our country content them- 
selves. The establishment of our host 
is admirably supplied with these lordly 
appurtenances in which a true tiller 
of the soil may so. justly show his 
pride. The huge cathedral-looking 
edifice which towers above his farm- 
yard would make as proud a temple as 
could be well reared to Ceres, even by 
Triptolemus himself. 

“The most picturesque country we 
have yet seen is that immediately 
around Daston 

“The Lehigh, for about half a mile 
in extent, lay in the form of a crescent 
beneath us—a wooded ravine striking 
down to either horn, and undulating 
fields, some ruddy with buckwheat 
stubble, and some green from the 
newly-sprouting wheat, fille up the 
curves. A gfay stone-barr stood here 
and there on an eminence against. the 
bright .morning sky, while sheltered 
below on the alluvial flats formed by 
the river, a white-walled cottage might 
be seen reposing by its cheerfu] cur- 
rent. The Lehigh Canal, winding 
through the valley, side by side with 
the river, like a younger sister bent 
on the same errand, added not a little, 
when viewed at such a distance, to the 
beauties of the scene.” , 


Colour But Without Scent 


— 


colour but withont scent, are the fine 
but fruitless words of him who does 


not act accordingly.—Dbammapada. 


Like a beautiful flower, full of) 


feverishly anxious for personal gain, 
things of lite . 


every one to desire for himself the 
Moys and beauties: which constitute 
true living. In fact, these are man's 
birthright, but they can never be 
realised without an absolute surren- 
der of a sense of material self- 
hood. Did not Jesus say that we 
must leave all and follow him, and 
does not Christian Science awaken us 
to the necessity of our being ready to 
leave all for the Christ-principle? 
This turning away from material self- 
hood, however, is born of the desire 
to be good, that is, to manifest more 
of the divine nature, and it heralds in 
the true gaining of all that is real and 
eternal. “The habitual struggle to be 
always good is unceasing prayer”, 
writes Mary Baker Eddy. “Its motives 
are made manifest in the biessings 
they bring,—blessings which, even if 
not acknowledged in audible words, 
attest our worthiness to be partakers 
of Love, (“Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” p. 4.) 

From the erroneous standpoint of a 
so-called material world true unself- 
ishness is indeed an impossibility, and 
why? Because the belief in ‘minds 
many, in conflicting aims and ambi- 
tions, is bound to result in grasping 
and -enyy, and in the misnamed law 
of “the survival of the fittest.” But 
this state of affairs is not in any sense 
the reality of being; it is but the 
Adam-dream, the nothingness of which 
Christ Jesus demonstrated by his 
works aod by his words when he 
said, “Be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world.” To understand and 
to prove the true meaning of unself- 
ishness ope must know, as did Jesus, 
what God is, and man’s relationship 
to Him. In the Bible and the works 
of Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer 
of Christian Science, the rules are 
clearly given by which the receptive 
heart may learn and prove for itself 
the power of Truth and the unreality 
of a self apart from God. The 
first step in the right direction is 
the realization that instead of minds 
many there is but one Mind or God, 
and therefore there cannot be conflict- 
ing- aims and ambitions, but instead 
all of God's children, Mind’s ideas, 
are working for and are harmonious 
with the one infinite plan of being. 
In the one plan there is no room for 
personal aggrandisement or the vic- 
tory of one man over another, for all 
are working for the same end, the glo- 
rification of God, although this activ- 
ity may be manifest in an infinite 
variety of ways. This is what is 
meant by having one Mind, and this 
one Mind enables man to love his 
neighbor as himself, a thing impos- 
sible upon any other basis. As we 
read in Science and Health, page 
88: “To love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self, is a divine idea; but this idea can 
never be seen, felt, nor understood 
through the physical senses. Excite 
the organ of veneration or religious 
faith, and the individual manifests 
profound adoration. Excite the oppo- 
site development, and he blasphemes. 
These effects, however, do not proceed 
from Christianity, nor are they spir- 
itual phenomena, for both arise from 
mortal belief.” 

To love God, to love good and the 
manifestation of righteousness and 
goodness in all and every mode, and 
to love your neighber as yourself 
should be, in fact it must be, the 
quintessence of everybody's ambi- 
tion. Such ambition is truly spir- 
itual with no taint of material self- 
hood, and through it alone will the 
universe, as it reallf is, be brought to 
light. Now, this does not mean that 
we should drop our different lines of 
work and activity and take up some 
vague and sanctimonious occupation, 
but it does mean that everything we 
do, no matter how simple or how 
great, must be founded on Principle. 
that is, must be done with the idea of 
seeing harmony and perfection mani- 
fest in every thought and action. 
With this attitude would there be any 
room for selfishness? And by forget- 
ting self could any loss occur? On 
the contrary, everything is to be 
gained by this method of procedure. 
We must, therefore, examine our 
thoughts, ascertain the real motive 
and cause for évery act, knowing that 
with the desire to do right much is 
already accomplished. On pages 232-3 
of Science and Health “we read: 
“There is neither place nor opportu- 
nity in Science for error of any sort. 
Every day makes its demands upon 
us for higher proofs rather than pro- 
fessions of Christian power. These 


tion of sin, sickness, and death by the 
power of Spirit, a Jesus destroyed 
them. This is an element of progress, 
and progress is the law of God, whose 


certainly fulfil.” . 
Forgetting self, then, is possible, 
and if possible to the individual, also 
possible to whole nations and peoples. 
One often hears it remarked that the 


that they miss the big and worthwhile | 


It is perfectly natural and right for 


proofs consist solely in the destruc-| 


law demands of us only what we cant 


stature of the fulness o 


True Ali Baba Jars in 
Hamadan 


What the mirza saves for the last 
is a quarter of open streets where 
prosperous Russian and Armenian 
shops do their wickedest to introduce 
a false air of modernity into ancient 
Ecbatana. He points out to me with 
pride the glass show-windows, tage 
calicoes, the—can I believe my eyes ?— 
cheap American shoes. Yet, quife 
accidentally, he shows me something 
after all. For on our way back to the 
Office we pass the crowded booths 
where the potters of Lalein display 
their warés. They are not forgers or 
sentimentalists, you understand, those 
potters of Lalein. They supply an 
honest, every-day demand for pipkins 
to cook in, for bowls of every imag- 
inable size, having plain edges or 
fluted, for flowerpots whose two or 
three handles give them an inimitable 
finish, for jars to hold. water—thougi 
they rarely do! Then there are ail 
kinds of other jars, slim ones, pot- 
bellied ones, tall enough ones to hold 
a man, true Ali Baba jars, which are 
used for the storing of wheat and 
other provisions. The biggest jars.are 
double-deckers, whose upper story is 
conveniently provided like the flower- 
pots with handles. Most of this 
earthenware is yéllower than we 
usually see, glazed or unglazed as the 
case may be. But a good deal of it is 
unevenly enamelled in peacock colour, 
turquoise colour, the blue-green of 
the domes of Kazvin.—H. G: Dwight, 
“Persian Miniatures.” | 


The Mountain 
Long hours we toiled up through the 


80 j 
Beneath moss-banners  asetretched 


from tree to tree; 
At last upon a barren hill we stood 
And, lo, above loomed Majesty! 
—Herbert Bashford. 


SCIENCE | 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
| at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout,the world, 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, Warren’s India Bible 
ene cdc bstces 3.00 


Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Warren's India Bible paper. 3.30 
stiff 
and 


Full leather, 
ition). .... Covvares 


(same 
cloth 
edition 


Morocco, 2 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 3.00 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) ..... wat 6. 


4.00 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English end 

* rench 
Cloth $3.50 
Morocco, pocket edition.... 5. 

GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate peges of Engitsh end 
Cloth $5. 
Morocco, pocket edition... 5.5 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express ¢ 
or postage prepaid, on éither 
domestic or foreign shipments. 

Remittance by money order or 
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mat 1 have heard in five years,” 


em, the head of a 1 in the New Lork 
, he declares, also, that the brewers “are ready ona 

nen notice to put out real beer.“ He feels free to 

that he 

of it. 5 
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the ruling will stand, and that the 

| wil not f able to secure a modifica- 
: he rejoices in the notion that 
ks they soarinn will be virtually restored, for 
enabled to operate on something 

same schedule that was followed in the days of 

i weed No doubt, he has some reason to feel 
( provided the ruling actually stands. If it does not 
ati breach in the prohibition law wide 
person to drive through with the 

horse and cart, it implies a considerable letting 
bars. It Suggests that drug stores would, in 
beer and wine almost as freely as the 
them, in days gone by. Always, appar- 
the high degree of professional honor 
the medical fraternity, somebody holding a 
's degree, of a sort, can be found to pre- 
r whenever there is a demand sufficient to 
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male eee Bever. of that nature profitable. The records 


of the 1 enforcement officials already show a 
wrote 7000 liquor prescriptions, none for 
nt, within a few weeks. If an official order 


: now issues, giving beer in unlimited quantities a medicinal 


| _ plistied 


a 


status, just as an order issued early in February similarly 


wine, one might almost say that the long-dis- 
sed restoration of beer and wine was peer accom- 


But things are not quite so bad as that vel. In the 

place, the ruling is so far only a ruling,.and given 
office to Which a new incumbent has now suc- 
i” The new official, President Harding’s right- 


q 5 „* man, and Attorriey-General, Harry M. Daugherty, 


| . haas said that he would not hesitate to reverse his prede- 


cessor’s decision if he felt that there were good reasons 
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If he allows the ruling to stand, the order 
the enforcement officials giving it practical effect can 
be pened r Arn 1, and in the meantime 
* for 8 eee A 


tthe c "as well as the ma any 
ar ae have fairly ib defined itself 
n opposi 5 iption of liquor as a medicine. 
An editorial in the Journal of the American Medical 
iati ry 19, 1921, intimates that even 
825 time the federal prohibition amendment was 
-four states, or half the. entire number, 
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1 er esl 


— against writing or filling prescriptions for 


or brandy, and that in the other twenty- four 


tate more than 70 per cent of the registered physicians 


8 dt any rate, the Palmer ruling can have no wide-sweep- 
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- did not care sufficiently to write prescriptions of that sort 
to go to the trouble of taking out the necessary permit. 
ae an open question whether the percentage would be 
tee increased for beer and wine, in view of the 


trend of professional and lay sentiment. But, 


effect, if state laws; as well as federal, are strictly 
, Since the laws of many states already prohibit 
hysici: from writing liquor prescriptions. Charles 
RO Conner, Federal Prohibition irector of New York, 
they are thus prevented in thirty-nine states 

— entire forty-eight. , 
2 pene a considerable restriction appears to be already ap- 
_ plicable to the Palmer ruling. Mr. O Connor's citation 
_ of the law is corroborated by Wayne B. Wheeler, who, 
* counsel of the Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 


has made it his business to know the liquor law 


He says that the ruling, even if it be made 
s, will allow the brewers to 
their product in only nine states. And in 
es, of course, the dispensing of it will be 
supervision and limitation. For even 
ion that the regulations per- 

as a medicine might prop- 

5 could be called for by a 
us heading off abuses.‘ There 
Mr. eeler did not mention 


— law ne no Pe day for 


: just * it requires permits for its 
law as to transportation of 
in quantities such as may 

et flask, has been interpreted 

f there be no loosening of the 
ybody who under the Palmer rul- 
beer in unlimited quantities by 
prescription would apparently 
regardless of the quantity, 


15 7 not to run the 4 of getting into trouble with 
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the authorities when undertaking to carry home his pur- 
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In che of what the prohibition law is really 
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tibed in unlimited quantities as medicine is ridicu- 

Hamat coat od the Meal ie: the eer the 
of the kind in the law, the 


) e expected to deter- 
TF the law fails of its par- 


centuries to come.’ 


ir Joseph Ward’s 1 


Ir THERE is one more than another which has 


always been clear to those really acquainted with public 


opinion in the United Kingdom, it is that it is quite 
impossible to stir up the smallest flutter of concern by 


such statements as that the United States aims at secur- 


ing the biggest navy in the world. Public opinion in Great 
Britain has always maintained a curiously. sane and con- 
tented view of things where the United States is con- 
cerned. Some time ago, there appeared in “Punch” 
a cartoon entitled “Une Bonne Histoire.” It showed 
the traditional John Bull lying, back in his chair giving 


himself over to unrestrained mirth, whilst opposite him 


sits the traditional Uncle Sam, with the most supreme 
enjoyment at last getting the better of a feigned gravity. 
“They tell me, John,” Uncle Sam is saying, “that you and 
I are drifting into war.” e cartoon indicates the na- 


tional attitude exaetly. The people of Great Britain, 


and, with them, the people of the whole British Common- 
wealth, recognize very clearly that additions to the 
United States Navy, far from being any menace to the 
British Commonwealth, are only an additional security. 

In these circumstances, therefore, it is not surprising 
to find a man like Sir Joseph Ward, some time Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, and one who has always been 
distinguished for his large views and wonderful 
grasp of. international affairs, favoring a naval 
understanding between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. If it were possible,” declared Sir Joseph, 


the other day, to a representative of The Christian Science 


Monitor, in London, “for the British Empire and the 
United States of America to combine for naval purposes, 
it would be a blessing’ for humanity, because it would 
unquestionably be the greatest factor in maintaining the 
peace of the world. Whether such a happy and powerful 
event is within reach of accomplishment in a reasonable 
period, is a question that no man can answer. It clearly 
depends on the common sense of the great powers. Such 
a combination, or alliance, if you like, should prevent the 
building of rival navies. Surely,” he added, “after the 
appalling losses, and in view of the gravity of the financial 
position of the belligerent countries, such a proposal 
would be heralded as an inestimable blessing, and recog- 
tized as such by the whole world.” 

This passage from Sir Joseph Ward’s remarks is 


force that complete trust and regard for the United States 
which the dominions share with the mother country. No 
matter what superficial differences may obtain between 
the people of the British Commonwealth and the people 
ef the United States, the views, ideals, and opinions which 
they take for granted in each other are so many and so 
fundamental that all the talk about “drifting into war 
does indeed become simply a “good story.” Thus, Sir 
Joseph Ward, when he made the statement quoted above, 
had been discussing the question of the Pacific. He was 
careful to insist that in saying what he did about naval 
expansion he was inspired by no spirit of antagonism to 
Japan, but he nevertheless declared quite frankly that. 
so long as any one country went. in for a policy of 
expansion, “even though that country and ourselves are 
on terms of the best friendship, it is next to impossible 
for us to reduce navies or even remain stationary.“ 

Sir Joseph Ward, indeed, is an earnést advocate of 
something like a world understanding. in the matter of 
the reduction of naval armaments. He points to the fact 
that with the German Navy destroyed, the great disturb- 
ing element in Europe has vanished. He insists, in effect, 
that navies as they exist at present, afford all the protec- 
tion which the countries of the world require, and,, with 
the two greatest navies of the world, that of the United 
Kingdom and the United States, combined to maintain 
the freedom of the seas and the peace of the world, he 
sees all the nations at once relieved from that tremendous 
burden of rival armament which at present threatens to 
crush them. If, however, this “mad policy,“ as he de- 
scribes the piling up of naval armament, is to go on, Sir 
Joseph insists that the British Commonwealth “cannot 
flinch.” ‘To this far-flung federation of democracies, 
freedom of the seas is vital, and if other nations insist on 

tting the pace, the British Commonwealth cannot afford 
id be left behind. 

In all this, of course, Sir Joseph does not leave the 

League of Nations out of account. He is indeed an 
earnest believer in, and an eloquent advocate of it. 
But he sees, in the first place, that the League 
is not yet complete. and in the second place, that 
those very nations at present enrolled in the League 
for the purpose of rendering war impossible “are carry- 
ing out wide expansion of navies and great shipbuilding 
programs that surely lead in the direction of bringing 
about sea wars in the future.” In much the same way, 
therefore, that the British Commonwealth is, in prac- 
tically every essential, a League of Nations in miniature, 
so Sir Joseph Ward sees no objection to the formation 
of such understandings between the nations as harmonize 
with the ideals of the League, and would merge nat- 
urally into the greater. covenant, as soon as it was suf- 
ficiently and fully established to insure unaided the peace 
of the world.’ On this question of peace, and the world’s 
utter need of it, Sir Joseph Ward is emphatic. “What 
the ‘world needs today, he declared, more than at 
any time in its history, is peace, universal peace, and 
not peace for a short period, but a lasting peace for 


“farmers Policy in Canada 
Some eighteen months ago, when the Farmers Party 
first began to take definite pe and to claim a definite 
place in Canadian 8 se ehen attraction to the man 
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specially worth quoting because it shows with peculiar 


very far from tele genen 


but aod 
all heat 


— of their deal, to make coope ation ome hid 
Wee chat Parliament should eee der the general pci 
out any organized opposition. . 
7 the Farmers, from the first, aclijeved à remark- 
sure of success. Not only has a Farmer gov- 
ernment been in power in Ontario since the November 


of. 1919, but, up to the present time, Farmer candidates 


have been successful in sixty-eight contests, provincial 
and Dominion, In Alberta and Saskatchewan, although 
the governments are Liberal in name they claim to be 
Farmer governments in reality, whilst in Manitoba, Nova 


Scotia, and New Brunswick the Farmers have a large 
representation. 


Now, there can be no question that the most 
enlightened leaders of the new party desire, above all 
things, to keep it broad. Such men as Mr. Drury, the 
Farmer Premier of Ontario, are not only eager to main- 


tain the present working agreement between the Farmers 


and Labor, but would be willing to extend the bounds 
of the Farmer- Labor group 30 that it might become a 
really progressive people's party, having the widest sym- 
pathies and the broadest possible platform, That there 
is in the party, however, a considerable element that is 


very impatient of such latitudinarianism cannot be 


doubted. This was particularly noticeable at the recent 
annual convention of the United Farmers of New 
Brunswick. All through the convention, a struggle 
had to be maintained against the introduction and 
passage of resolutions having a narrowing tendency. 
It is true that a resolution against a permanent alliance 
with any of the “old party systems“ was ultimately 
carried unanimously, but the fact that it provoked 
“considerable discussion,’ when taken in conjunction 
with other incidents, is significant. A very determined 
effort was made, for instance, to secure the adoption of 
a recall plan for Farmer members. As presented to 
the convention, the resolution required provincial and 
federal representatives of the United Farmers to “pledge 
themselves to resign on being presented with a petition 
signed by 25 per cent of the electors of that constitu- 
ency asking them to do so.“ The resolution was ulti- 
mately referred to “locals” for consideration. If adopted 
it would, of course, mean that Farmer members would 
be “shackled with resolutions,” as one speaker put it, at 
every turn, and would be quite unable to “think for them- 
selves.” 

Finally, the general confession of faith adopted by 
the New Brunswick convention was criticized, undoubt- 
edly with justice; as being too narrow. The “interests 
of Canada” were not given a first. place, but a second, 
whilst the description of the United Farmers of New 
Brunswick as “an industrial group,“ ready to work with 
other groups for the settlement of questions in accord 
with the relations and aims of the United Farmers move- 
ment, cannot be said to emphasize an effort to get away 
from the party idea. 


Private Views 

TEIs is the season of private views. Many who have 
recently attended these functions have said to themselves, 
“Never again.” Not because they are surfeited with 
pictures, not because they are alien to their kind, but 
because they object to a seething crowd, so dense and 
active that it is impossible to look quietly, with the 
equanimity they deserve, at either pictures or frocks, 

Probably the least attractive private view in history 
was that held this month by the Society of Independent 
Artists, in New York. So vast was the crowd that 
private viewers who were late had to wait in batches 
until there was room for them in the galleries: It was 
not quite so bad at the private view of the National 
Academy of Design, but picture-seeing was almost im- 
possible. There was a packed mass of people in ‘each 
room; and vestibule and stairway had the look and feel 
of a subway “Dush” in the rush hour. 

These crowds do not mean, alas, that art is popular, 
for on succeeding days the visitor could almost mark out 
a course of clock-golf in the rooms. It means that com- 
mittees, for reasons best known to themselves, distribute 
an immense number of cards for the private views. They 
expect crowds. They get them. Can they wonder that 
the select visitor who has been caught in the whirl, who 
has murmured, “Never again,“ should address to himself 
this question, What are private views for?“ 

Originally they had a definite purpose. They were a 
lure to Mammon, They were a compliment to the picture 
buyer, who, in the quiet and repose of a private view, 
could make his selections in comfort. The potential 
buyer received a card for himself “and lady, and if the 
president and secretary knew their business, this poten- 
tial buyer received other little preliminary attentions, a 
call, a dinner, a few words of judicious flattery, a re fer- 
ence to the important place in the history of art that a 
patron has played, and can still play. It was a distinction 
to be invited to a private view. 

There is nothing derogatory to art in this. The 
pictures are there for sale, so why not make businesslike 
efforts to sell them? Inefficiency in salesmanship is as 
reprehensible as inefficiency in painting. In these days 
complaints of painters about the apathy of the buying 
public are deep and many, but little or no effort is made 
to create and encourage a buying public. The system 
of crowded private views should be reconsidered, They 
are patronized by painters, their families, relations, and 
friends, delightful people often, but not picture buyers. 

The Royal Academy of London, which Has had a 
long experience of the business side of art, does not invite / 
artists, beyond its own members, to the private view. It 
is an honor to receive a ticket, and the exhibitor, if he 
is not an R. A., or an A. R. A., applies tor one in vain; 
but he is invited to the annual, soirée, which includes a 
string band and ices, y held many weeks 1 1 
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5 sof pattie — how the business 
from advertisement. The first paying 


e bition, which opens at 9 a. m. on 


the first Monday in May, is always crowded, and the 

continue to be crowded for three months, because 
exhibition receives, at the outset, a magnificent 
For a week there have been gatherings 
at the Rofal Academy, with appropriate comments in the 
papets, culminating in the speeches at the banquet. Mon- 
day is Varnishing Day; Tuesday and Wednesday are 
Press Days; Thursday is Royal Day; Friday is Private 
View Day. On Saturday the banquet is held. The 
guests include the most eminent men of the day. Their 
speeches are reported at length in The Times, sometimes 
over a page of them; and as most of the orators refer to 
the pictures on the walls, or the advantages of art, or to 
some current topic of art interest, or the beneficent 
activities of the Royal Academy; it follows that the 
exhibition, which is now ready for the public, has an 
advertisement that drives the idea of art into the heads 
of inhabitants in every courtty in England. 


Contrast with this publicity the report of the banquet 
which signalized the opening of the National Academy 
of Design in New Vork. It contained twenty-one lines 
of small type. it was tucked away on an unimportant 
page of The New York Times, and the headlines did not 
so much as mention the National Academy. They 
merely emphasized a remark made by the president of 
the Borough of Manhattan suggesting a tax on outdoor 
advertisements. 

Publicity does not make painters paint any better, but 
it helps them to earn a living. There is no reason why 
the business side of art should not be conducted sensibly, 
and the reform might well begin in a change in the 
method of private views. 


—— ene 


E ditorial Notes 


A TRULY interesting international situation is pre- 
cipitated by the inquiry recently addressed to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York, by the Italian 
Government, as to where the museum procured certain 
famous frescoes which, the Italian Government claims, 
were stolen from the Palazzo Magnifico in Siena, years 
ago. The museum authorities, whilst insisting that itis not 
their practice to Supply such information as that desired, 
have submitted the matter to the trustees. An interesting 
point is: if the frescoes are as famous as the Italian Gov- 
ernment maintains they are, how could art specialists have 
failed to detect them? But then, it appears that they were 
brought from France in 1914, and in 1914, and for sev- 
eral years. afterward, vigilance in such matters was, no 
doubt, considerably relaxed. : 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW has sadly degen- 
He has broken faith with his tenets and at last 
sided with the majority! Whoever would have thought 
of finding him toeing the line with the British Drama 
League, for instance, in its overwhelming opposition to 
the Sunday opening of theaters! Sunday closing was a 
Puritanical measure enacted against the theater in the 
days when it was supposed to be a particular invention 
of Satan. Surely a rare opportunity has been lost for 
breaking a lance against middle-class smugness! But. 
then, Mr. Shaw, or rather the serious and, after all, the 
true side of Mr. Shaw, sees with the majority of English- 
men that the freeing of the theater from the shackles of a 
Puritan tradition is not in question. There is the Mosaic 
law, and the theatrical profession is against the innova- 
tion, as involving a seventh working day, The English- 
man’s Sunday bids fair to be for ‘Jong an invulnerable 
institution. The New York actors envy it. 


Mr. 


ENGLAND is becoming surfeited with authors’ impres- 
sions of America, but she is never tired of hearing expres- 
sions’ of goodwill. “We must make of the Atlantic not 
a barrier but a bridge,“ a recent visitor tells a London 
audience, and in that statement he expresses the thoughts 
of well-wishers. on both sides of the ocean, Too much 
is made of the bogey of Mesopotamian oil fields and of. 
the suggestion that only American ships should escape 
toll in the Panama Canal, and too little of the oppor- 
tunities for important work that lie at the feet of the 
great English-speaking nations. In focusing: attention 
on these opportunities, more good will be done than by 
straining every effort to embody myths with a semblance 
of reality. 


New York, they say, just now holds scores, „ perhaps 
hundreds, of perfectly good “skippers” who are chafing 
about, on city pavement, half desperate at their failure to 
get the opportunity of taking a ship to sea. Men qualified 
to serve as masters of vessels are said to be shipping as 
first, second, third, and even fourth mates, in order to 
secure a job and get away from port. One might imagine 
that, with such an ample supply and such limited demand, 
some of these sailors might be looking for jobs ashore. 
But the answer to that seems to have been well put by 
one of them, who was questioned upon that point. He 
said, “Oh, I suppose some of the young ones are. But 
when the sea gets into you, you can't leave. You know 
the sea. ö 


AN act from Andromaque at the London Pavilion 
has revived the story of one of the many acts of friendli- 
ness which linger round the reputation of Joseph Addi- 
son, In February, 1712, the play was produced at Drury 
Lane Theater, and The Spectator, that is to say, Richard 
Steele and Addison, wrote it up in the inimitable way that 
made the journal something living and going. The pro- 
logue of the play was written by Steele, the epilogue by 
Addison, to help their friend, Ambrose Philips. Addison 
allowed the successful epilogue to bear the name of his 
cousin, Eustace Budgell, that it might help him to obtain 
an official appointment he was trying to get, and whieh 
he succeeded in obtaining. 


